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Keep Your Ideals. 


The atmosphere of the school-rooms is still too much 
one of sordidness of aim and routine mechanism. An 
examination of the courses of study and time-tables 
prescribed for the majority of school systems gives 
some clue to the ratson d'etre of this condition. At 
least sixty per cent.—in some schools even as high as 
ninety per cent.—of the child’s time is swallowed up by 
dril' in the three R’s, It is evident that the thought 
which produced this arrangement is the old utilitarian 
bread-and-butter idea of education. The so-called 
“practical demands of every-day life” are the real di- 
rectors and molders of the character of the work in the 
schools. If a new study is to be introduced anywhere 
the main arguments brought forward to make it accept- 
able to the people are nearly always intended to dem- 
onstrate how the dollars and cents winning capacity of 
the pupils is going to be increased by the new depart- 
ure. No matter how enthusiastically the higher aims 
of humanity are pictured as the true guides in the or- 
ganization and methods of educational endeavor in the 
schools, as soon as the practice side of the question is 
attacked the feeding and clothing and flattering of the 
animal gets the lion’s share of consideration. The spir- 
itual nature of the child is starved—inpractice. 


Why is it that the actual work of the schools reveals 
so little of the inspiring foundation ideas of modern 
pedagogical theory? It seems as if the great majority 
of the educational sorosis and fraternity followed the 
example of the church-goers who reserve their religious 
fervor for the time of formal religious service, reading 
and discussion, and then arrange their practical affairs 
in a way most compatible with the tastes of their physi- 
cal and purely intellectual nature. 


Whose fault is it? In a great measure, if not mainly, 
that of the leaders, the preachers. 

Pestalozzi aroused thousands of teachers to abandon 
the gloom of aimless routinism and the barren fields of 
utilitarianism and brought spiritual life into millions of 
school-rooms. Froebel inspired a new generation of 
mothers and professional educators and put them to 
work at the building up of a paradise for the little ones, 
Who are the leaders of the present day who stir the 
hearts of this race of educators? Men and women who, 
as the blind Tyrtzeos sang a hero-spirit into the souls 
of Spartans, fill the guides of childhood with a burning 
and insuppressible need to make their practice conform 
to the pedagogic ideals of this age? Leaders who, as 
Bertrand de Born quickened and warmed the coldest 
hearts, can inspire those who are charged with the shap- 
ing of our children’s future to aim high and not allow 
the eye to be turned away from the goal by the delu- 
Sive claims of lesser objects? Who are they ? 


When the Frobelian movement reached this country 
hoping hearts believed that the millennium of an educa- 
tional regeneration was dawning. The fascinating child- 
culture ideas of the founder of the kindergarten infused 
new life into pedagogics and leaders arose to carry the 
hew gospel into every house which was blessed with the 
presence of children. But though enthusiasm run high 
for a time, it did not last long. Instead of feeding the 
fires till every nursery and school-room could feel its 
glow, most of the leaders took to gathering up the sticks 
of the sky-rockets and retired into remunerative posi- 
tions with these trophies of their participation in the re- 
vival. A few there were who saw deep enough not to 
leave the battle-field, but to fight bravely on. They and 
the men and women who rallied around their oriflamme 
are still with us. And yet there is none among them 
who, like Rousseau in his time, can command the atten- 
tion of the whole educational world and thrill it with a 
longing for the beautiful Canaan of childhood that he 
shows them from the Nebo of his philosophy. 


The Herbartian movement might become a power in 
the uplifting of American school-practice, but here also 
there is a dearth of inspirational leadership. The way 
Which Herbart indicated when he made pedagogics a 
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department of esthetics and thus made the art ideal the 
life-principle of education has been left, and endeavor 
directed to the scientification of hissystem. Instead of 
trying to build up an American art theory of education 
on the basis of Herbart and thus breathe into it the breath 
of life, the majority of the leaders among the Herbar- 
tians are worshiping at the shrine of the Ziller-Reia Teu- 
tonization of his ideals. The reflecting and broad-hori- 
zon minds cannot but regret that the noble band of 
these earnest investigators have allowed the science-idea 
to flirt itself into their favor. There are plenty of closet- 
philosophers and bookworms who find pleasure in cold 
analysis of systems. The energies of those who pos- 
sess the rare gift of leadership should not be turned 
into these channels to the exclusion of the thing most 
needful at present ; viz., the inspiration of the vast army 
of working teachers by high ideals capable of penetrat- 
ing every fiber of the heart and of asserting their power 
as an absolute need of realization in practice. Science 
has never inspired multitudes. Carlyle in his wonder- 
ful “ Heroes and Hero Worship” knows of no “ Scien- 
tist as hero.” The art ideal is a more fruitful theme. 


The movement that gives promise of greatest produc- 
tiveness of good is the child study movement. Here is 
life. Upou this we build great hopes. But here also 
the scientific worm has already begun to gnaw itself into 
prominence. Instead of drawing nearer to the myste- 
ries of child individuality many students have fallen 
into wholesale cataloging of often non-essential peculi- 
arities of child spontaneity and are gathering in the 
husks of a sort of analytic child alchemy. Like the 
misguided searchers for a pure science of pedagogics, 
the investigator of this class constantly adds new tech- 
nical terms to the already overloaded pedagogic dic- 
tionary, and helps to make attendance at educational 
meetings a torture to those who are not specialists and 
who can only sit and wonder how “ one head can carry 
all he knows.” There is, of course, a need for much of 
this special work to furnish the teachers with reliable 
suggestions as to certain improvements in the technical 
part of their work,and much valuable material has been 
collected. But the one great thing we need just now, 
and that is the one child study must help us find, above 
everything else, is the way to disseminate high ideals of 
education, and to filter them into every feature of the 
every-day school-room practice. Such a work, as Dr. 
Chamberlain’s “ The Child in Folkthought,” is a welcome 
contribution to this end. There is need for more of 
this literature, particularly articles and books suited to 
the comprehension of unscientific readers, avoiding 
technical terms and unessential detail. Child study can 
do a great deal toward filling the minds of parents and 
teachers with higher conceptions of their educational 
functions, stili more toward the refining and rationaliz- 
ation of the methods of training and instruction. Edu- 
cators must aim at the highest goai, the lesser, special 
aims, are best left to the specialist whose interest they 
may attract. 


While the Froebelian, the Herbartian, and child study 
movements are competing for the absorption of pedago- 
gic attention and daily enlist new recruits in the cause, 
which they all hope to advance,a new movement has 
sprung up that bids fair to become a strong factor in the 
battle against purely “practical education,” #. ¢., one 
convertible into the popular idol of money and physical 
comfort. We refer to the art idea in education. This 
is so fully treated in the present number that we need not 
enlarge upon it here. If esthetic taste has once nestled 
in the hearts of our children they will be our strongest 
allies in the struggle for an ennoblement of humanity. 
Appreciation of the beautiful, and the resultant need 
of esthetic self-expression and refinement of environ- 
ment are powerful influences in the idealizing of the 
child’s conception of life. This will have its influence 
upon his parents and all with whom he comes in con- 
tact. We do not say that the art idea in education is 
the great principle, but it leads up—for striving for 
greater perfection is inherent in it—to the highest goab 
of humanity. 
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A Stroke of Diplomacy. 


(A college story.) 
By JAMEs BuCKHAM. 


It was a curious coincidence (as the reader will pres- 
ently perceive) that Professor Aughtney’s lecture on 
a" the 14th day of April, should have been upon 

2 

It was the young man’s first lecture in the capacity 
of full professor, and, as became so important an oc- 
casion, several brother professors were in attendance, 
while the dignified and portly form of President Prime 
occupied a large cane-bottomed chair near the door. 

It will be inferred that the lecture was in every way 
satisfactory, from the fact that at its close President 
Prime very cordially invited Professor Aughtney home 
to tea with him. Nowthere was nothing in such social 
courtesy, considered by itself, which should have made 
a self-possessed lecturer upon chemistry blush to the 
tips of his ears. Certainly not. But the president had 
a daughter, and young, unmarried professors are pro- 
verbially susceptible to presidents’ daughters. We are 
not at liberty to assume that there was anything behind 
this fact. All that we are concerned to know is that 
Professor Aughtney accepted the president’s invitation 
and wen: home with him very willingly. 

It was almost inevitable that the conversation at tea 
should have drifted to the subject which was just then 
of paramount interest at Campus, viz., co-education. 
Along with many other of the smaller colleges at that 
time this venerable institution was in the throes of in- 
ternal conflict over the question whether or not to open 
its doors towomen. There was a very strong party, nu- 
merically, opposed to the innovation and an equally 
strong party, measured by aggressiveness and energy, 
in favor of it. President Prime was suspected of be- 
longing to the former party, though, like most college 
presidents, he was so consummately diplomatic that no- 
body could tell exactly where he did stand. His daugh- 
ter, however, was known to belong to the latter party. 
They two never mentioned the matter between them- 
selves when alone, but entered upon it frankly when an 
outsider was present. 

On this particular evening, though the discussion was 
conducted in a somewhat joking vein, it soon became 
evident that there was a distinct division among the de- 
baters along the line of sex. The two men were guard- 
edly opposed to co-education. The young woman was 
openly, positively, and belligerently in favor of it. She 
even forgot to replenish Professor Aughtney’s cup when 
the last drop of tea was drained, in the zeal of her ad- 
vocacy. The subject trailed with them into the parlor, 
and when President Prime broke away with the plea 
that he must go to the post-office for his mail, it flamed 
out atresh between the young people. 

‘‘ Why do you not believe in co-education, Professor 
Aughtney ?” cried the young woman at last, with a sug- 
gestion of impatience in her voice. “ You vex me! You 
haven’t given one definite reason, as yet, for the faith 
that is in you.” 

“It isn’t faith, Miss Prime—it’s doubt,” replied Pro- 
fessor Aughtney, with a troubled smile. “I can’t tell 
you exactly why I don’t think the system would work; 
I simply /fee/ that it wouldn’t.” 

“On the other hand, / feel that it <vou/d/” flashed 
the girl. Now which ‘feeling’ is the more authorita- 
tive?” 

“‘T think I know which is the stronger,” ventured the 
young man, evasively. 

“ Mine?” demanded the girl. 

“Te. 

And then the subject, as is apt to occur at awkward 
crises, shifted conveniently to the weather. 

‘“What an amazingly hot week we have been having, 
for April!” cried Miss Prime. 

“Indeed we have,” replied the professor, much re- 
lieved. “Following, as it does, such a succession of 
cold days and snowstorms, I am afraid that great dam- 
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age will result. 
risen to-day ?” 

“Why, no!” cried the young woman, going instinct- 
ively to the window. “I never thought to look, | 
never dreamed it would rise without rain.” 

“This long-continued blaze of heat has been melting 
the snow away back in the mountains,” said Aughtney, 
“and suddenly it has begun to come down in floods 
through all the valleys. Ina single hour this afternoon 
the river rose two feet. I have no doubt it is well over 
its banks now.” 

Miss Prime turned, with a look of genuine uneasiness 
in her eyes. “ The college building is on comparatively 
low ground,” she said. “I always thought it was built 
too near the river. I have known freshets to come 
within ten feet of the foundations. I hope this one will 
do no worse, at least.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Professor Aughtney, calm- 
ly. “I have no fear that the water will do any damage 
here. But I really must be going, Miss Prime, for I 
have several tables of formule to make out to-night.” 

At the door a few formal words were spoken; and 
then, Miss Prime, as if to dispel any possible disquietude 
on her guest’s part, said, smilingly :— 

“ T hope something will occur to change your feeling 
on the subject of co-education, Professor Aughtney.” 

“ What, for instance?” asked the young man. 

‘Oh, I don’t know—a cataclysm, perhaps.” 

Then they both laughed and the professor said his 
adieux, and departed down the crunching gravel walk. 

He went directly to his room, which was in the col- 
lege building. But he made out no formule. He 
opened his window, drew a chair in front of it, put his 
feet on the sill, and sat looking out into the night for 
two hours. Then he undressed and went to bed, tardily 
following the example of everybody else in the little 
college hamlet. 

In the meantime the yellow floods came pouring down 
from the hills. The river rose, inch by inch, foot by 
foot, unnoticed, insidious, and, for a time, noiseless. 
But,toward morning, a hollow roar might have been heard 
throbbing over the college town, had anybody been 
awake to hear it. By and by a great, foaming wall of 
water, forty feet high, came rushing down the valley. 
It licked up barns, houses, bridges, everything in its 
path, as if they had been so much driftwood. When it 
came to the dark, old wooden college building at Cam- 
pus, it picked it off its foundations as easily as a child 
picks up a Noah’s ark, and carried it, rocking, and toll- 
ing its bell, down stream ! 

In a few minutes the building swarmed with bewild- 
ered, half-awake students. Muffled shouts arose 
white, ghost-like forms appeared at the windows, 
scurrying feet stumbled along the halls. There was an 
hysterical laugh from a third-story window ; and then 
a rebuking voice cried, huskily from a lower room :— 
“ For God’s sake, shut up! This is no pleasure excur- 
sion.” 

And the bell kept tolling, in a weird, foreboding way, 
as old Campus college rocked on the flood. 

Professor Aughtney knew, as soon as he woke up and 
felt the rocking motion, what had happened. He got 
up immediately, and began to dress in the dark, know- 
ing that it would be suicidal to light a lamp, which might 
be dashed to the floor at any moment. Then he went 
out into the halls, and ran from room to room, caution- 
ing the boys against the use of fire. The young fellows 
—some of them not out of their teens—seemed caimed 
by his calmness. “Let us all gather in the chapel, 
was the message he left, as he stumbled along the dark, 
unstable passages. The chapel was in the center of the 
building, and was easily reached from all the halls. 
About a hundred young men huddled in there ; and 
then Professor Aughtney talked to them. He assured 
them that there was no immediate danger. A floating 
building seldom capsizes. It simply floats until it 
grounds somewhere ; and after that there is no risk. 
The only real danger is from fire. 

Gradually the students grew reassured, and sat, or Te- 
clined in the baize-covered pews, waiting for daylight. 


Have you noticed how the river has 
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Presently a half transparent grayness stole into the 
room ; then objects became dimly visible ; then it grew 
light enough to look out of the windows. At first only 
adim expanse of muddy water, roughened by a smart 
breeze, could be seen. ‘Then the distant outlines of a 
wooded shore appeared, mistily, as through a fog. 
Slowly old Campus college tossed shoreward, propelled 
by the current and the ever-freshening breeze. As 
twilight deepened into dawn, and the sky reddened 
with approaching sunrise, a wondering, astonished, 
troubled shout rose from that classic craft,and mingled 
dolorously with the slow, irregular stroke of the bell in 
the tower :— 


“Grafton seminary ! 
Grafton seminary !” 


It was a momentous fact—a fact fraught with tre- 
mendous significance. On a hill-side, facing the river, 
stood a white-walled building, the educational home of 
two hundred girls, who were pursuing a course of study 
practically the same as that of their brothers and 
cousins at Campus. It was the propinquity of this sem- 
inary which had brought the question of co-education 
so forcibly home to the trustees of the college. It was 
known that the girls were in favor of amalgamation. 
The boys of Campus, on the other hand, were unani- 
mously opposed to it. It seemed to them that grand 
old Campus would lose dignity by admitting “the wo 
men,” as they called these innocent, charming girls. 

Conceive the situation :—Grand old Campus, bobbing 
down on a spring freshet, to grate and grovel at the feet 
of fair Grafton! Such an astounding loss of dignity ! 
Such an embarrassing, fawning, unmanly way to make a 
proposal of amalgamation! Ye gods! might there not 
be some way to avert, even to mitigate, the catastrophe ? 
Before those pitiless damsels should awake, might not 
old Campus be tided by them, warped away, even sunk 
to the bottom of that accursed river ?—anything to save 
it from the awful humiliation of sprawling helplessly 
over Grafton’s threshold, as much as to say—* I am dy- 
ing for you! I can’t stay where I am put, I want you 
so!” 

Oh! it was maddening! But it was fated. 
could be done to avert the disgrace. The boys tore 
their hair in vain. The doleful sound of the bell soon 
brought every fair head in Grafton seminary from pillow 
to window ; and thus it was that two hundred astonished, 
but delighted maidens beheld the grounding of digni- 
fied, unapproachable Campus on their own humble water 
front. There it bestowed itself solidly and contented- 


O fellows! we are drifting to 


Nothing 


ly: and from that moment the vexed question of co- 
education was settled. 

It was not until the trustees had recovered their 
building by the use of six lumber scows and a tug, and 
had announced the new attitude of the institution as 
regards sex, that Professor Aughtney allowed an op- 
portunity to occur for seeing Miss Lucy Prime. At last 
they met, shook hands—and then, timidly, but helpless- 
ly, yielded to the impulse to look into each other’s eyes. 
The next instant such a tempest of laughter shook them 
as ends in tears and faintness. As they were in the 
gasping agonies of recovery, Miss Prime said, demure- 

“Professor Aughtney, I hear that you have become 
an advocate of co-education.” 

“Not exactly an advocate,” replied the professor 
rather sheepishly, “ a compulsory supporter.” 

James Buckham, the author of the delightful little college story in this 
number is a member of the editorial staff of the Youth's Companion. He 
is a Vermonter by birth and the son of a college president. A versatile 
writer, his pen 1s equally successful with a religious poem or an educational 
article. He has written brilliant stories, and under another name has con- 


tributed spicy papers for the pages of Puck, THE JOURNAL has also been 
favored by him with articles of high value. 


ya 


Mr. Nettleship, whose premature death is so great a 
loss to English thought, remarks in his essay on “ Edu- 
cation in Plato’s Republic.” We may collect engrav- 
ings and photographs and china and make ourselves 
learned in the history of art; we may found museums 
and institutes, and spread casts of Venus and Apollo 
through the land ; we may give thousands of pounds for 
pieces of clever vulgarity ; but we shall not make Eng- 
lish life much more beautiful or more joyous unless we 
can produce art which will educate the nation to see 
with its eyes and hear with its ears the country in which 
it dwells and the history which it inherits.” 


¥ 


Many thousands not subscribers will see this number 
of THE JOURNAL ; they cannot do a better thing than to 
subseribe for it. Every superintendent and principal, 
every teacher aiming to know the great current of educa- 
tional thought will find THE JOURNAL an indispensable 
eompanion. 
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Child Study and Art. 


By Kate McCrea Foster. 


A well-known educator has said that one of the great- 
est discoveries of the nineteenth century has been the 
discovery of the child. As an item for scientific consid- 
eration it is true that until recently the child was un- 
known. The artist discovered him before the scientist, 











A LITTLE BROTHER.—Meyer von Bremen. 


as the work of Murillo, Valesquez, Van Dyck, della 
Robbia, Stothard, Flaxman, Reynolds,Gainsborough, and 
Grueze, will show. These men discovered the ineffable 
charm of childhood and felt its varying phases to be 
worthy of sympathetic study and of their best efforts, 
and so from them we have portraits of children that will 
always be dear little children to us in spite of the sinis- 
ter tales that history oftentimes tells us of their later 
life. 

The analysis of the child, as carried on now by Dr. G, 
Stanley Hall, Prof. Earl Barnes, and others, and by less 
experienced persons under their suggestion ; the criti- 
cal observation of the child pursued by, Preyer e¢ a/ was 
a thing unthought of a century ago. 

Froebel looked into childhood with keen insight 
rather than with scientific method, and always with 
great sympathy and love. The impetus that he gave to 
the study and consideration of children has grown to a 
mania among the educators of to-day. Unfortunately 
his mantle has become parted and the study of children 
is too often carried on either without intelligence or 
without love. 

The youngster of to-day must have each muscular ac- 
tion tested ; every sensation is measured; his prefer- 
ences and dislikes are tested ; his faultsand his fancies 
are recorded, and all expression is deemed worthy of 
tabulation and every childish act of classification. 
Through this analysis and critical investigation we have 
learned many interesting and important facts about 
children and the action of their little minds. Through 
this knowledge we are able to adapt our methods of 
teaching to the better education of the child. We are 
learning to conserve our effort and to eliminate much 
from educational work that was practically a waste of 
time. 

It is not that we decry all that has been done before, 
but we are discovering means of producing greater re- 
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sults at the expense of less effort, at least on the part of 
the child. We figure that the child’s mind has, say, so 
many parts of perception, conception, thought, and ex- 
pression to be developed, and we seek to provide oppor- 
tunity for these in the curriculum. We diagnose his 
case as lacking judgment, accuracy, concentration, or 
what not, and we prescribe more manual training, more 
physical exercise, more geography, or more art educa- 
tion in accordance with our specialty. Subjecting a 
child to the various scientific tests that have been pre- 
pared by enthusiastic investigators we can arrive with 
some degree of accuracy at conclusions as to his con- 
stituent parts, moral, mental, and physical, and as to 
their relative action, but, alas! when we reverse the 
process and add all these parts we are appalled to find 
that their sum does not equal the child. We have left 
out an essential something that no instrument, however 
delicate, can test, and without which the child would be 
but a mummy. 

There is danger in analyzing even one child too 
closely, and in trying to adapt his training to the form- 
ula thus derived, although in such a case the individual 
child is likely to maintain his pre-eminence in spite of 
science. But when thousands of children are tested for 
this or for that and the fatal averages are figured the 
sum of these averages is a total as unlike a child as isa 
Brownie. We find here, abnormal development; there, 
unusual attenuation, and, as a whole, a something as 
different from the children we know and love as possi- 
ble. 

The scientific consideration of children has its place 
and its value, but the realism of science is not the whole 
of truth. Art is its other part without which the scientific 
truth is often misleading. Science analyses ; art synthe- 
sises, and in the study of the child art methods are es- 
sential. 

Col. Parker has dwelt upon the necessity of sending 
the whole child to school. With our present tendency 
for analysis and vivisection we are in danger of sending 
him in sections. He goesasa bundle of tabulated parts 
and when we get this in the class-room we sometimes 
find that the child has escaped us. Wecannot deal suc- 
cessfully with children without love. It is that alone 
that will prevent us in our analytic study from convert- 
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ing the child into a “specimen.” With love no matter 
how close is our scientific investigation he will always 
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remain a child with a living, palpitating soul of infinite 
possibilities and of endless charm. 

In our study of child nature, as in the study ofall na- 
ture, we may be helped by the study of art. If welook 
over the work of the great artists we find that compar- 
atively few have given much of their attention to the 
portrayal of children. The Christ child must, of course, 
be considered apart, as well as that large class of non- 
descript beings variously called cupids, angels, cherubs, 
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etc. ‘or the effort here was not to portray children as 
children, but to symbolize certain attributes or qualities 
by childish forms. As lovely as are some of the angels 
of Bellini, Raphael, and Correggio, we recognize that 
there was no attempt in them to portray the childhood 
of the child. The baby forms are invested with super- 
natural import, and we realize that even if some little 
son of Italy served as a model he was at once removed 
from his natural environment and his chubby ferm made 
to embody, not himself, but as best it could some being 
of the spiritual world. Occasionally the babyhood of 
the Christ child forces its way to our at- 
tention, in spite of the effort to cover it 
with the dignity and sanctity of the God- 
head. But even in cases where the artist 
has sought to make some appeal through 
the loveliness of childhood in the Christ, 
the nature of the subject has enforced 
unnatural conditions so that this class of 
painting cannot justly be considered as 
indicative of the study of children as chil- 
dren. 

Children are difficult subjects for the 
artist, for the paintieg perpetuates one 
expression which is but one of hundreds 
in the course of their day. It required an 
artist in sympathy with childhood toselect 
a typical expression. A picture of a child 
embodying a phase of childish interest 
will tell much of him, but this can only be 
rendered well by one who is familiar with 
the interests of childhood, and through 
love can look with childish eyes. 
~The successful painter of children must 
be a good draughtsman with a knowledge 
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skeleton with its fleshy covering,—he must see the child, 
It is just here that he goes further in his work than the 
scientist does. He must be able to express the child- 
hood of the child as well as his anatomy, otherwise his 
painted child will be a “specimen” as truly as the 
poor little creature that is called the “average child”’ by 
science. The work of such men as Velasquez, Van 
Dyck, and Reynolds in the past, and of Von Bremen 
and J. G. Brown among moderns, leaves us in no 
doubt of their interest in their subjects. They have 
studied children to advantage. They have studied 
the whole child. They have taken him in his envir- 
onment and with his interests and have given him to 
us again as a child whom we love, not as a specimen to 
be treated. With the magic of their own love they per- 
petuate the loveliness of childhood. We feel that the 
children that they studied were human, not vitalized 
mummies, and a thousand ways of appealing to such 
children occur to us, while we stand appalled in the 
presence of the “average child” that comes to us from 
the modern laboratory, as the gauge by which we are 
to measure our work and to whose needs our methods 
must be made to conform. If we study Meyer von 
Bremen’s picture, “ What has Mother brought Home?” 
we shall learn more of childish interests than we can 
from any tabulated list of answers as to his games and 
his preferences. From some of these pictures, such as 
Von Bremen’s “ The Little Brother,” we will have our 
observation directed toward certain phases of child in- 
terests, so general as to be typical in this case, for in- 
stance, their love for young things; for babies, in which 
they include animal babies and plant babies. These 
are truths of childhood with which we must reckon also. 
Let us not feel that from science only can we gain the 
knowledge necessary in arranging our curriculum, Let 
art teach us all of its beautiful truths that with them 
we may clothe the poor little skeleton of a child that 
comes to us from the scientific pigeon hole. 

Art studies and seeks to express the spirit of the 
child, the essential something which we found science 
had omitted in its analysis; and it is just this spirit, 
using the term in its broadest sense, that we have to 
deal with and to seek to develop. 

There is no doubt that the scientific study of children 
is to be prolific of great good in their care and educa- 
tion. Interest in children in the aggregate and in the 
composite “ average child”’ is a sentiment productive of 
philanthropic work and of educational movement. 

But the teacher needs something more than this. She 
must be able to take the information that the scientific 
investigators can give her and with the alchemy of love 
adapt it to the children with whom she has to deal. She 
should study these children as artists do, aware of their 
mechanism, if you will, but keenly alive to and appreci- 








of child anatomy, but he must be more 
than this. He must see not only the child’s 
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ative of the spirit that controls this. There is not a 
scientifically “ average child” in her class. How they 
differ from this she can only learn well through loving, 
sympathetic observation of each individual. Dvorak’s 
picture of “The Butterfly Hunters” gives admirable 
hint of the interest that all children take in living things. 
Artists have been alive to the sympathy existing between 
children and animals. Knaus in his picture of a child 
with her armful of kittens has portrayed at once the in- 
competence and the motherliness of the little girl. Any 
one who has examined his “ Children’s Festival” cannot 
doubt his close study of children, not as scientific ma- 
chines, but as embodiments of childhood. Is it not in 
this spirit that we too should study them? Velasquez 
in his portraits of royal infants has above all immor- 
talized their childhood. So that they appeal to us not 
as little dignitaries, but because they are dear little 
children. His work makes us realize that child nature 
has changed but little in the centuries since he painted, 
“James, Duke of York ”’ seems rather an over weighted 
title for the dear, chubby boy that Van Dyck has por- 
trayed with a ball in his fat little hands, and we care for 
him in spite of his name. These artists have caught the 
spirit of childhood. They have told of certain typical 
characteristics which we must not overlook. 

They portray the activity of childhood the child’s in- 
terest in animate nature, his love of imitation and of as- 
sumed responsibility, and above all his joyousness. 
There seems to be danger of ignoring this. Itis pitiful 
to see how early some children lose it. Are we doing 
anythingto promote it? Are we giving attention enough 
to the cultivation of any of the emotions? The study 
of some of the best pictures of children will I think help 
us in observing what may be considered the typical 
emotions of childhood, for it is these we shall find that 
have claimed the attention of the artists and it is into 
this channel that the study of to-day needs direction. 
In studying the child we are constantly overlooking his 
childhood. In the study of children then let art and 
science walk hand in hand, we shall with the aid of both 
get a truer conception of the child in his reality and his 
charm than we could if the methods of either were em- 
ployed exclusively. 

New York. 

Miss Kate McCrea Foster is a New Yorker, anda graduate of the Normal 
college. Asan art teacher she was eminently successful. For more 
than six years she has been an instructor in the Prang Normal Art class, 


resigning the position last spring on account of ill-health. Miss Foster in- 
tends to devote much time and attention to literary work. 
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Influences of Art Study 


and ‘Esthetic Environment. 


To know in art is the greatest necessity. Ifyou know 
how a plant grows you will be able to render it. Ifyou 
do not know, you will mistake forms for what they are 
not : for nature is much too complex and far too com- 
plete for an untrained eye to understand without knowl- 
edge. For instance, a gardener in mid-winter will tell 
you which is an apple tree and which is a pear tree, 
How many landscape painters are there who would be 
able to do the same? You must not misunderstand me, 
I do not mean that a work of art must give everything 
the artist can see. What is required is that every touch, 
every line, slight as they may be, must render the feel- 
ing of what it has to represent, and that it is not to be 
done without the necessary knowledge.—A/ma Tadema, 


Art training should begin, not in nature, but in art 
itself. As well send the untrained person into the Brit- 
ish museum without a guide, as to turn the novice loose 
in nature and tell him to produce works of art from 
contemplation of her beauties. It is a general principle 
that mind must be brought in vital contact with art 
before it can get anything vital from nature. 

Boston Art Museum, E. F. FENOLLosA. 

It was said of Titian and Tintoretto that they painted 
“with fire, sudden and splendid, as the lightning paints 
the cloudy vault of heaven.” They would hardly have 
obtained such wonderful color had they not been sur- 
rounded by the glory of Venetian coloring, and day by 
day delighted in the golden hues of the Venetian sunset, 
the sunlight through the showers on the lagoons, the 
pavements of red canvas from the Euganean quarries, 
and the palaces of white marble reflected on the waters. 

In pictorial art we cannot overestimate the import- 
ance of the general influences and environment of the 
school-room. WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER. 

Supervisor of Drawing, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We use the terms, “ art instruction,” “ art education,” 
indeed, the word art in all its applications—-very vague- 
ly and loosely. We need to recreate the word in its 
ancient sense, when it stood for the expression of the 
inherent genius of humanity ; when it really meant lee- 
way for intuitional feeling and emotion, and the mater- 
ial with the tool was but the vehicle for the thought. 

Chicago, /1l, JOSEPHINE C, LOCKE, 


The public school is the 
place to which we should 
turn chief attention in our 
effort to promote a more 
beautiful public life in Am- 
erica, The school-house and 
the school grounds should 
be beautiful, and the child 
should be surrounded by 
beauty in the school-room 
from first to last. Trained 
in the habit of seeing beauty 
and knowing it, he will come 
instinctively to hate ugliness 
in the home and in the 
street, as he goes out into 
life. 

EpwIn D. MEaD, 
Editor of New England 
Magazine, Boston, Mass. 
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FEsthetic Education in the Schools. 


Art Instruction in the Public School, 


By Doucias VOLK. 


HE object of art education in the school 
should be to develop in the pupil a sense 
of unity or harmony, and to cultivate 
within him a regard and love for beauty. 
't should also seek to keep alive and stim- 

f ulate in the child the power of imagination 
and the creative faculties, and through 
them allow full expression to his individuality. If it be 
conceded that this is the true mission of art study in our 
educational system it is important that this view only of 
the matter be kept in mind, and that a method of in- 
struction be devised which w:\l, as far as possible, fulfil 
these requirements. Art is above all the expression of 
individual feeling. A great work of art can only come 
into being as a result of an individual idea or impulse. 
Consequently. the individuality of a pupil should be en- 
couraged to give expression to itself, and be developed 
with due regard for its importance, it being sufficiently 
repressed in other directions to warrant being given full, 
though intelligently guided, rein in the art room, 
@PAny system of art training which becomes a mold 
out of which it is attempted to turn all pupils alike de- 
feats the very aim of true art influence. A pupil should 


be encouraged to look at nature from his own stand- 
point, and to express the elements of truth and beauty 
as they impress him. This is what the school should 
Any other aim is of doubtful value, if 
Of course, before one 


assist him to do. 
it be not worthless and harmful. 


study which shall meet and overcome the manifest dif. 
ficulties in the way of legitimate art training. The so- 
called “systems” in vogue have wmfortunately not 
been devised by artists of any ability that I am aware 
of ; few of the latter have given the subject attention. 
Artists all agree, however, that three things are essen- 
tial in learning to draw—drawing from mature, constant 
practice, and good instruction. 

I recognize, of course, the limitations of the ordinazy 
school facilities which make the last two requirements 
difficult to satisfy, and I am sure that the present sys- 
tems are rather accommodated to an evil than framed 
with a view to its eradication and the putting of some- 
thing genuine in its place. 

It is absolutely impossible to teach a pupil how to 
draw unless he be under the directiom of a thoroughly 
competent teacher and has individual attention. Direc- 
tions given to a class, to be carried out by all pupils 
alike, are thrown away. The work of each pupil in the 
class should bear the stamp of his own individuality. 
The obstacles which have been in the way of following 
this principle have given rise to the text or drawing- 
book system, or proxy method of teaching, so gener- 
ally employed in our common schools. Needless to 
say that art cannot be taught in this way. Further- 
more, the purely educational value of the study, that is, 
its effect on the child’s mind and character, is thus lost 
entirely. Even in such schools where the copy-book 
system is not employed, an elaborate course of training 
is mapped out which to the uninitiated seems very 
plausible and learned, and looks remarkably thorough 
and systematic as it is spread forth in their catalogues, 
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can express himself in art, he must have a thorough 
technical knowledge of his craft, whether it be gained 
by experience outside of a school or within it; but we 
are considering here the kind of experience he is to get 
in the school, and the question is how to attain this 
without warping or constricting the individuality of the 
student. It is this problem that the Workingman’s 
School of New York is endeavoring to solve, or to 
throw some light upon, at least as far as our common 
schools are concerned. 

wpThe temptation with most educators in our public 
schools is to employ some superficial system of art 


Art is put on the same plane with mathematics or any 
other study, and the pupils are made to climb up by 
grades a very elaborate ladder of supposed progression 
through a perfect tangle of uninviting squares, cubes, 
cylinders, cones, etc. These are drawn separately and 
collectively, after which comes the observation and ren- 
dering of more familiar objects, such, possibly, as 4 hat- 
rack, boot-jack, or other beautiful and interesting 
things! Then the children are led through a maze of 
other elementary forms, put into more or less complex 
relation to each other, a few simple casts of historic OF 
nament, or leaf forms of more or less beauty, being pos- 
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sibly included in the course, until finally after years of 
drawing such objects, all nicely graded, step by step, 
the pupil is considered ready, upon entering the highest 
grades, to draw a cast of a head. And what work he 
will make of it! Why hasn’t he been drawing heads or 
something else that is beautiful all these years ? Simply 
because the builders of this system proceed on the as- 
sumption that in order to learn to render the rotundity 
and proportions of a cheek or brow, for example, it is 
first necessary to know how to draw a cylinder, a vase, 
an apple, or other retund form, and because they also 
assume that the pupil who is drawing the objects classi- 
fied as belonging to the seventh grade stage of develop- 
ment, for instance, has learned to draw thoroughly 
those forms he practiced on in the sixth grade, whereas 
he has not done so at all ; he has only made some very 
feeble attempts at doing so. 

One might as well assume that an art student should 
draw a hand perfectly before attempting an arm. But 
the point is that one cannot possibly draw a hand per- 
fectly wnti7 he has learned to draw the figure of which 
it is a part, and so the assumption that, when the pupils 
draw any of these given elementary objects well, they 
have mastered their difficulties in the same way as they 
master an example in arithmetic, thereby qualifying 
themselves to go on to the next problem, etc., is all 
wrong. Drawing is not learned in that way. It is not 
so much what one draws—as long as it is beautiful, or 
has character—as fow he looks at it, and how he 
draws it, that is important. The idea that one learns 
to draw the figure by beginning with a finger nail, learn- 
ing to draw that perfectly, then a finger, and in pro- 
gressive order all the fingers, and so on, taking sep- 
arately the hand, arm, neck, trunk, legs, feet, head, and 
finally attempting the figure as a whole, is perfectly ab- 
surd. No such idea can be maintained. 

But the system based on all these cubes, cones, pyra- 
mids, etc.,as elementary steps, proceeds exactly on this 
assumption ; it is beginning at the wrong end, or rather 
at neither end. 

Art deals largely with the general aspect of things ; 
we proceed in drawing, modeling and painting from the 
general appearance to the particular details. The diffi- 
cult thing in drawing is to look at a figure, or any form 
or group as a whole, and the pupils should be set to do- 
ing it as soon as possible. Of course there are certain 
rational steps that it is advisable to take for the sake of 
simplification. I do not maintain that a child should 
commence to draw the perfect figure to begin with, but 
the point of view I emphasize should be kept in mind, 
no matter what he draws. But asthe object is to cul- 
tivate his sense of beauty and harmony and develop 
his artistic faculties, he should only be encouraged to 
design, draw, or model beautiful forms, or at least forms 
that will enlist his keenest interest, through which he 
can be led to the beautiful. 

Now it is often said that the object of art training in 
the school is not to make artists of the pupils, a fact 
only too obvious, but neither should the aim be to make 
writers of them when they study literature, or to con- 
vert them into mechanics through their manual train- 
ing. The aim, of course, is to teach all of these 
branches ina manner which will enable pupils to derive 
the peculiar value which each contains in itself. When 
the pupil studies art, therefore, let it be art, and art ap- 
plied, as far as possible, to objects and forms he can 
actually beautify, for art must be preserved on its own 
plane to be of any value. Most of the elaborate struc- 
tures, called systems, now in use in the schools are no 
more nearly related to art than a mole-hill is to a 
mountain ; the whole thing is the dry-rot of worn out 
usages, and is a block in the way of individual art ex- 
pression. They had better be designated by some 
other namethan “Art Systems,” or given up altogether. 
So I should do away in the art room with every cube, 
pyramid, hexagon, and other paraphernalia of the kind, 
and join with the children in their glee at getting rid of 
the whole lot of them. 

I do not say that these forms have not their proper 
place and use in a perfectly legitimate branch of in- 
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struction, namely,that of mechanical drawing. But the 
purely esthetic phase of the subject should be based on 
less mechanical lines. 

Now, in devising some sort of a method to pursue in 
the matter, it is well to recognize, to begin with, that 
the pupils in our common schools cannot be taught to 
draw with any degree of perfection under any system, 
for the simple reason that it is impossible to devote 
time enough to it, and nothing is absolutely so purely 
the resu't of practice as good drawing or modeling. 
All the teaching in the world cannot replace it; all 
that we can hope to do is to teach the pupil how to 
practice in the right way, and to awaken his art instincts 
by making his art work a pleasure and not a task. 
When it is realized that each pupil only gets, on an 
average, about eight days’ practice in drawing a year, 
while in school, it can readily beseen that not too much 
should be expected in the way of visible results on 
paper; but nevertheless the child's mind and percep- 
tions can be developed in a way, not attempted now, by 
the employment of better methods, looking toward the 
actual creation and decoration of simple objects and 
articles that can be produced by him. Therefore, it 
may be well tolook at this subject froma different point 
of view than that which generally prevails. 

What is most necessary is to win and keep up the in- 
terest of acchildin art. The child is imaginative nat- 
urally ; the artist should be the same. It appears to 
me, therefore, that it is of the utmost importance that 
this faculty should be kept alive and fostered as well 
also as the creative faculty. Not only inart, but in life, 
imagination is a strong factor. If one can only really 
imagine the sufferings of another he will the quicker re- 
move the cause if he can. Now the child loves to dec- 
orate a sheet of paper fancifully with his huge birds 
and men, all out of proportion may be to the mountains 
upon which they are naively perched ; but what of it? 
He will, if he has the ability, learn proportion in due 
time. Why tell him that his little creations are all im- 
possible ; that he must give them up and draw cubes, 
hat-racks and the like? What would Japanese art 
amount to if it were based on this cubic foundation ? 

Art itself has passed through this very stage of crude 
childish expression. Why not, then, let the child follow 
in steps more or less parallel to the development of art? 
I believe this to be one way out of the difficulty. I 
would, during the child’s first years, let him draw and 
model more from fancy and from examples of savage 
art, in the primitive way natural to him, teaching him to 
apply design to various objects ; at the same time allow 
him to work from the rude Indian implements, and 
show and explain to him their attempts at design 
and decoration. Then, as the pupil grows older, let 
him be introduced tothe forms of an order of art some- 
what higher, that of the Aztecs for instance, drawing 
and modeling objects which they used, such as imple- 
ments of.war, of the hunt, musical instruments, etc. 
These forms, including utensils of various kinds, are in- 
tensely interesting, many of them very simple in design 
and extremely beautifui, Every article is replete with 
character and individuality ; no better models could be 
found to draw and model from in the earlier stages or 
to serve as suggestive guides in his art work, and pre- 
cisely because of this individual stamp, so marked in 
each, they are symmetrical, without being mechanically 
regular. 

In the present school system a stiff vase form is given 
to a pupil as a model, he is told to imagine a vertical 
line dropped through the center, and is instructed to 
draw one side just like the other. He does so, and a 
death blow is given to his powers of perception and ob- 
servation. Here is where a great error, and a funda- 
mental one, is made. Because the pupil does get the 
two sides of the vase alike it is confidently thought that 
he is developing great accuracy, but it is only mechani- 
cal or manual accuracy, and simply leads to mental ob- 
tuseness. Two sides of a face are not exactly alike. 
This is emphasized in Greek sculpture. Therefore, ob- 
servation of the more rude but picturesque forms I have 
suggested above would stimulate. the mental percep- 
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tions, for the simple reason that they are not mechanic- 
ally accurate ; they are not machine made. No work 
of art is, nor can the art faculties be, cultivated by 
drawing machine- made objects of the geometrical order 
of which I have spoken. 


After a period devoted to these more savage objects 
let the child be ledon up through the forms of Archaic, 
Egyptian, and Japanese art to the more perfect ideals 
of the Greeks and of later artists. Judgment, of 
course, must be used in the selection of these objects, 
that they may illustrate the best tendencies of the pe- 
riod to which they belong. They should be selected 
also with reference to to artistic elements they contain, 
which seem to unite them with the most enduring char- 
acteristics of art of all periods. Such a course, though 
very briefly outlined here, would be, I am certain, not 
only stimulating but instructive, and would store the 
child’s mind with varied phases and modes of art ex- 
pression, furnishing him with a fund of suggestive ma- 
terial to draw upon in later years. 

About the best way, it would seem, to influence or 
develop the child’s artistic faculties is to have him 
actually attempt to produce something which is in it- 
self beautiful or decorative, and to this end I should 
set him to work at decorating any objects in the school 
which it would be practicable for him to undertake— 
for instance, instead of covering sheets of paper with 
drawings of cubes, cylinders, etc., how much better it 
would be if all the pupils undertook in their art work to 
decorate or design covers for their school books! This 
is only one direction, of course, in which their inven- 
tiveness might be employed, and I would say that the 
actual art of drawing should be acquired more or less 
incidentally while making studies from forms to apply 
to some creation ; for if there be developed in the chil- 
dren a sort of mania for making things beautiful they 
can acquire high technical skill in special schools if they 
desire to prosecute this line of work later on. By fol- 
lowing such suggestions as made, the pupils would 
transform many ugly things about them into more beau- 
tiful shape, and what more fitting or beautiful souvenir 
of their schools days could a graduating class leave be- 
hind it than a memorial window designed and executed 
by its members for the permanent beautifying of their 
class-rooms? 

During the course the pupil should naturally, while 
drawing, modeling and applying design, be taught to 
observe proportions and draw with accuracy. Much 
attention should also be paid to memory work, the 
importance of which cannot be overestimated. Fur- 
thermore, the art of design should be strongly insisted 
on and followed more or less on the same lines which 
have been suggested. The pupils’ environment in the 
art room is also of the utmost importance. The room 
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should be attractive, and present to the eye 
only an aspect of harmony and beauty ; no 
ugly or uninviting object should have a place 
in it for a moment. 

During the course laid down, any good 
teacher will see the advisability at the proper 
time of introducing or interspersing work 
from nature or from life, and will, on occa- 
sion, while talking on art subjects, point out 
the difference between the savage and the 
more perfect ideals ot form or color. 

The plan suggested, whether new or not, 
seems a natural and rational process through 
which to pass, stimulating, as it would, the 
imagination ; training the powers of obser- 
vation, developing the creative faculties, and 
incidentally possessing an historical and 
ethnological value, though I should some- 
what jealously keep this aspect of it in the 
background. The range of objects and ex- 
amples of art from which to choose to em- 
bellish such a course would be illimitable, 
Casts or photographs froin the forms sug- 
gested, together with such original objects 
as it would be possible to obtain, would, 
without question, be of the deepest interest 
to the pupils from many points of view. There is cer- 
tainly life in them, compared to the poor dead forms 
they are obliged to work from now. 

In any good system of art instruction latitude should 
be given to a teacher. She or he must be sufficiently 
competent artistically (and only such should be en- 
trusted with the responsibility) to exercise discretion 
and judgment. A system must be elastic in the very 
nature of the study. Hide-bound rules of procedure an 
instructor could not and should not follow, if he has 
the first elements of a teacher or an artist in him. The 
method or plan I have very roughly outlined, while 
marking out a direction, would leave a teacher free to 
follow it through a variety of paths. Only in this way, 
by giving latitude and scope, can the services of the best 
teachers be enlisted in the cause of good art instruction. 

New York. 


Mr. Douglas Volk has for some years especially interested himself in the 
advancement of art instruction in the public schools. Recognizing that 
this subject has been wrapped about with an almost impenetratable mass 
of empty theories he set out to interest teachers in the true aims to be pur- 
sued and to point out to them the best means of promoting through the 
schools the art development of the American people. While in Minneapo- 
lis, in 1886, he wrote a paper bearing on these questions, which was read 
before the Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at the winter meeting of 
that year. On returning to New York, in 1893, he took charge of some 
classes at the Art Students’ League and became identified with the Ethicab 
Culture school as a member of its executive committee. Through articles 
in the art magazines he appealed to artists to recognize more generally the 
importance of art teaching in the common schools and to take more inter- 
est in the extension of the movement. At the suggestion of the executive 
committee of the Ethical Culture schools of New York he prepared last year 
the contribution on ‘‘ Art in the Public Schools” which is here printed = 
full 





Mr. Volk is an artist of the first rank. His paintings, especially those 
on subjects of Puritan life and historical studies, have made his name 
widely known. Perhaps many readers of THE JOURNAL remember his 
‘* Puritan Maiden,” engravings and descriptions of which appeared some 
years ago in the Century and other periodicals ; a photogravure reproduc- 
tion of it appears in the ‘‘ Art Treasures of America,” and etchings of it 
have also been published. Other works of the same character are his 
‘* Puritan Captives,” ‘* Accused of Witchcraft,” ‘‘ The Pioneer Motherand 
Child,” etc. Mr. Volk exhibited twice at the Paris Sa/om before he was 
twenty-two years of age. His first picture was accepted there by the jury, 
and with honor, when he was only eighteen years of age. He has been a 
member of the Society of American Artists for some years. At the World’s 
fair he acted as a member of the national jury on painting and was 
awarded a medal for his paintings. 

The above paper has given rise to a lively discussion between the author 
and Mr, John S. Clark, the well-known director of the Prang normal art 
classes, who has also contributed an article to the present annual summer 
number, Those who are interested will find Mr. Clark’s reply and Mr. 
Volk’s rejoinder in the last spring number of Modern Art. published by 
the Prang Educational Company, Boston. 





Mr. Ross Turner, the celebrated water color artist, who contributes to 
this number an article on ‘‘ Art in the Schools” (page 762) is a leader @ 
the movement for beautiful school-rooms in this country. He has lectured 
upon the subject in various cities and has been directly interested in the 
decoration of the interior of some educational institutions. Pee 

Mr. Turner was born in New York, and lived for many years in Virginia. 
He studied in Munich, Florence, and Venice, where he sold his first water 
colors. Returning to America, he organized a class of ladies in Boston, 
in 1882, and in 1885 opened a studio in New York. u 

A second visit to Venice resulted in some admirable Venetian water 
colors,—marines and architectural subjects. so th 

From the beginning of his career, Mr. Turner has been interested in the 
study of Japanese art and decoration, and he was one of the first Americad 


painters to develop the idea of assimilation of Japanese art with Americal. 
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Nature Study and Art Study. 


By Joun S. CLARK. 


These are not identical with each other ; neither are 
they antagonistic to each other, They have features in 
common, but their general aims and methods are diverse. 
They are to a certain extent complementary to each 
other. 

Some confusion of thought in regard to the two arises 
from the fact that, in both nature study and art study, 
we set children to observing minerals, plants, insects, 
birds, animals, etc., etc., and to making drawings and 
sketches in which subjects of this sortare studied. The 
respective fields of nature study and art study do over- 
lap to thisextent. But the aims and methods of the two 
are entirely different. I can perhaps make this plain by 
il'ustrations. 

In nature study the main 
emphasis is put on the pre- 
cise forms or functions or 
phenomena that are being 
observed. For example, the 
child may be set to observing 
the curious adaptation of 
forms and functions to each 
other. He finds some plants 
with their leaves so shaped 
and attached and arranged 
as to conduct the falling 
raindrops all down to the 
ground close to the base of 
the central stalk. He finds 
these plants with compact 
bulbs or tap roots deep under 
the main stalks where all the 
water from the leaves is 
needed for the irrigation 
of the root. The common rhubarb or “ pie-plant”’ is 
an example of this. (Figure 1). He finds other plants 
have their leaves arranged so as to carry all the rain- 
drops off as far as possible and sprinkle the ground at 
some distance from the central stalk. In these plants 
the roots grow out laterally, branching in all directions, 
and thus requiring a process of irrigation extending 
over much surface. Such an instance is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The ingenious provisions made for fertilizing 
flowers, for distributing ripened seeds, for the support 
of climbing stalks, and a great number of similarly im- 
portant facts of plant life make excellent subjects for 
nature study. 

All these phenomena of life 
are immensely attractive and 
interesting to the child. As 
the study develops he begins 
to see how many curious con- 
trivances there are for the pros- 
perity of plants and animals. 
Children promptly interest 
themselves too in looking for 
the relation of one set of facts 
to another set of facts. This 
work of observing particulars 
and deducing (or even recog- 
nizing when it is pointed out) 
the general idea that underlies 
the particulars, is of the great- 
est possible value in developing 
powers of attention, judgment, and in short, the men- 
tal qualities whose combination in every-day life we 
call “common sense.” 

To this matter-of-fact life study of nature there is 
often added a subtle refinement, through the association 
of nature study with poetry, that is, with the imagina- 
tive thought of great minds in regard to nature. The 
€xtent to which nature study actually does awaken and 
Cultivate the higher spiritual powers, depends on the 
€xtent to which what is imaginative or poetical is blend- 
ed with the instruction. In fact, it depends a good deal 
on the temperament of the teacher. Nature study is 
Sometimes made so dry and technical as to have almost 
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no charm for a live child. It is occasionally made so 
fanciful and sentimental as to waste all the child’s prac- 
tical opportunities for collecting valuable information. 
But there is a happy medium and blessed are the schools 
that practice it. 





I am not attempting a plan for nature study. I sim- 
ply assume that in such study we make nature's fact the 
starting point. We accept nature’s fact, whatever that 
is, and try to bring it into correspondence with the 
child’s mind, 7. ¢., to get him to become conscious of it ; 
to know it just as it exists, to the end that he may utilize 
it in the development of his own spiritual powers. 

As one of the helps to knowing it accurately and viv- 
idly, we have him model the object studied, or make 
drawings or paintings of it, that mirror it precisely as 
it appears to his senses. 

Thus far for nature study, ger se. It is good for the 
child, provided we utilize it fully. We would not willing- 
ly dispense with it. But the study of nature, fer se, is 
not the same thing as the study of nature for artistic 
purposes, and loses much of its value unless the artistic 
element be added. Let it be granted, once for all, that 
the more thoroughly the artist knows actual nature the 
better for him. He cannot know too much, if only he 
has the wisdom to make right use of his knowledge. 
But we must insist that the point of view of the artist 
is entirely different from the point of view of the natur- 
alist. This can be shown most clearly by the practice 
of the best decorative art. 

When the artist studies nature for help in his decor- 
ative art, he does not pretend to copy nature literally. 
He only gathers hints and suggestions out of nature. 
To imitate the precise forms and colors of nature would 
be only a foolish sort of game, In the first place he 
can never exactly duplicate with pencil and paper, or 
canvas and color, things that are solid and alive. And 
if he could perform the trick it would not be worth 
while. What he does is to form in his own mind a plan 
for making a certain thing or a certain part of that 
thing as beautiful as possible in a way which shall be 
perfectly consistent with its place and its use. He 
plans the division of spaces which will be most pleasant. 
He plans a harmony of lines and of colors which will 
be most appropriate and most pleasing. And then he 
works out his idea (let us call it an idea for a wall dec- 
oration or a carpet), using whatever of Nature’s facts 
that will help him most. Perhaps he will use some such 
spirited lines and gorgeous colors as he has seen in nas- 
turtium flowers ; but, he will not try to make his carpet 
look just like a tangle of actual live fragile blossoms ! 
He knows better. 

Or suppose again that an artist has gone to Nature to 
study flowers and landscapes. He finds particular 
things that delight him, but he cannot literally repro- 
duce them. He sees functions and processes that de- 
light him, but he cannot show a life process involving a 
long series of changes, in any one work of art. What 
he can do is to choose some characteristic beauty of as- 
pect in the thing or the scene, and devote all his knowl- 
edge, all his feeling and all his imagination to putting 
something on his paper or canvas which will show us 
the thing at its best,—that is, his idealization of the real 
thing. Thatis art! That is within his power if he has 
been taught how to use his mind and his hands. 

Figure 3 is a very simple instance of what I mean by 
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the study of nature for purposes of pictorial art. Here 
is a representation of a plant of the same kind as that 
shown in Figure 1, but also sketched from nature in an ar- 
tistic spirit. Here the main point as the plant was stud- 
ied was not the system of irrigation which its structure 
secured, nor any of its purely anatomical particulars. 
The main point was the vigorous, upward thrust of the 
crisp, curving stalks, and the beautifully harmonious 
play of light and shade presented on the varied surfaces 
of its great leaves. 

Now this drawing (See Fig. 3) would entirely miss its 
point if it contradicted important facts of nature. If 
acorns were represented as ripening on a trailing vine 
or birds were represented with furry ears, no amount of 
exquisite feeling for curve and color could make the ab- 
surdity acceptable. The artist has to be true to what- 
ever of nature he finds essential to his purposes. But 
he carries the mental products derived from nature up 
to a higher plane than nature’s own, even up to the 
plane of human nature. The artist idealizes nature. 

By “idealizing” athing I mean seeing the ideally per- 
Sect thing within the actually imperfect thing. The real 
thing with its lacks and its imperfections, is seen with 
the physical eye in an ordinary, matter-of-fact, prosaic 
fashion. The ideal thing in its perfectness is seen with 
the spiritual eye, through the discernment of the culti- 
vated imagination. The difference, then, between na- 
ture study and art work is that in art work we idealize 
nature. Art complements material nature by bringing 
out the ideal behind it. 

Now the process of idealization is a kind of spiritual 
life and activity which is instinctive in every child, 
though its beginnings may be very crude. And it isthe 
better part of the child. The odds and ends of things 
with which a boy’s pockets are filled are not rubbish in 
his eyes. They are treasures with an ideal beauty and 
importance in his mind. The girl, too, sees her doll, 
not as a lump of cloth and sawdust, but as a live play- 
fellow with charms unguessed by her elders. 

It is distinctly worth while to cherish this inborn 
power of idealizing the real, and develop this power along 
lines where it will make for the good of society. Society 
needs this power in its members. Without it men and 
women settle down into stupidly hard headed individu- 
als, unable to think or act except on the dull, animal level 
of evident materialities. With this power rightly exer- 
cised life becomes something more than eating and 
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sleeping. We begin to live, not by bread alone. If we 
look back over the history of the race we find that the 
only really permanent, lasting works of mankind are 
called works of art; that is, works in which man has 
idealized the common material facts of things. The 
labor that has been put by each generation into secur- 
ing the common necessaries of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, served its purpose by keeping the race from dying 
off the earth, but it left few definite, tangible records 
or monuments behind to offer any high inspiration to 
succeeding generations. In every true line of art this 
general rule is true: men have not merely studied na- 
ture and tried to imitate her wonders. They have pen- 
etrated through particular facts of nature into the prin- 
ciple and spirit underlying the facts. They have learned 
to see something of the perfect ideal within the imper- 
fect real. They have brought forth from the hints and 
glimpses and suggestions which they have gained by 
idealizing nature, new thoughts about life and the world. 
and new ideals of serviceableness and of beauty. If it 
were not for the fact that the inward visions and ideals 
of men have been thus embodied in the arts and handed 
down from one people to another, and from one age to 
another, civilization’s progress would be hopelessly 
slow. We should be perpetually beginning over again 
at the low end of the scale with nothing to help us but 
the art instincts of the savage. In short, the truth that 
“the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns” is chiefly due to the embodiment of men’s 
highest thoughts and ideals in the arts and to the com- 
parative permanence of great works of art as subjects 
for study. 

It is precisely because art does necessarily involve 
this process idealization and because it thus exercises 
and has always exercised the very highest capacities and 
powers of man, and because it is so eminently expres- 
sive of the artist’s individuality that it is so worth while 
for the study of art examples and the practice of art 
processes to be made a part of a child’s education. 

I have said that children instinctively practice a crude 
sort of idealization of the things around them. This 1s 
true. But it is also true that the instinct needs wise 
guidance and training. Ignored and neglected it may 
easily die through lack of exercise, or it may become 
perverted into unwholesome and morbid misapplica- 
tions. Children need intelligent, sympathetic, patient 
help in order to learn to idealize the facts of the world 
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in a thoroughly sane, noble, and socially heipful way. 
The best sort of teacher does a great deal here through 
the contagion of personal feeling. (We all know how 
much more we yet out of a good picture, a good book, 
or a beautiful scene, if some thoroughly appreciative 
person sees and enjoys it with us.) In studying nature 
for’ artistic ends it is particularly of immense assist- 
ance to have access to really artistic drawings and 
sketches from nature. ‘They are of the greatest value 
in helping a pupil to see the highest and most charac- 
teristic beauty in things he has himself looked at only 
with a vacant eye and mind. 

You remember in Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” 
what the old painter says: 


* We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 
And so they are better painted ; better to us— 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that. 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


Further: Just as thinking is never quite complete 
until externalized in some form of expression, so ideal- 
ization cannot be complete without being externalized 
in some form of art expression. But art expression in 
order to be really adequate, must be skilful, and skill is 
largely a matter of proper training. We must give defi- 
nite systematic training in the art processes (drawing 
and the like) as processes in order to equip pupils with 
enough of the conventional language of art to express 
their own idealization of a thing in suitable, intelligible 
fashion. For it must be remembered that the whole 
process of drawing is a pure invention of man. No 
combination of irregular streaks of black lead on a piece 
of white paper can be really /#kea growing flower, a bird, 
or a field of waving grass ; the drawing is, as La Farge 
says, merely an illusion which our minds recognize and 
accept. We accept it just as we accept certain combi- 
nations of vocal sound as standing for certain ideas in 
the mind of the person who talks to us. He might 
choose to make other sounds, but if he did nobody 
would understand what he meant. He must learn to use 
the language which has taken accepted forms through 
years of usage by cultivated people, though, when once 
he has really mastered it, we are grateful to him for 
originality of style. So in artistic drawing, children 
must be definitely trained to mastery of the accepted 
technique of art. This technique has to be learned by 
study and application. Only the rare excepted genius is 
born “knowing how.” And as fast as the child masters 
the technique of art expression, so as to make his ideas 
and ideals intelligible, he becomes privileged to develop 
just as fine and strong individuality of style as he can. 
The point is, he must in any case be trained to master 
correct technique, else he is like a would-be author or 
orator who lacks command of English, and spoils his 
own great thoughts by false syntax and uncouth pro- 
nunciation. 


_The art examples which the pupil studies are helps to 
him both for seeing how someone else has idealized the 
real and for seeing how that person has used the art 
processes for expressing the idealization. The example 
helps both on the side of how to idealize and on the 
oe of how to express oneself intelligibly and beauti- 
ully, 

I know there is a strong feeling now-a-days among 
many educators and teachers that nothing in the nature 
of definite “training” should be practiced in the ele- 
mentary schools ; that children should be left to exer- 
cise their activities according to their own discretion, 
without being urged or hindered in any prescribed di- 
rection, or held up to any positive standards. But I 
cannot help feeling that the educational pendulum has 
Swung too far toward this go-as-you-please fashion of 
working, and that it istime to remind ourselves of the 
moral value of ‘raining for power to do good things well, 
Children are not just like little plants that invariably 
unfold in perfection if left to themselves, or like little 
animals that need only food and freedom to develop 
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into the highest type of their species. There is some- 
thing in a child which is not in a dog or a dandelion ;— 
something which is far too precious in its possibilities 
to be allowed to spoil itself by avoidable mistakes. I 
believe that it is not undue presumption for an intelli- 
gent adult to assume that his own experience and judg- 
ment can be made genuinely helpful to the promising 
but blundering little mortals who are just beginning 
life’s journey. 

And there need be no fear of killing the children’s in- 
terest in a line of work by holding them up to a stand- 
ard init. Children like to work up toward an ideal. 
They continually set themselves tasks aad “stumps ” 
in their very play. The severe drill through whicha 
ten year old boy will put himself in jumping or running 
or skating or pitching a base ball or throwing stones at 
a mark, might well suggest to us that he enjoys trying 
to excel himself and is naturally bored by his own medio- 
crity. 

Where art training is sensibly planned and tactfully 
carried out experience conclusively shows that children 
when they are given something to strive for—something 
to measure themselves by—not only gain more real 
power of externalizing their own best individuality and 
of doing this we//, but that they also find greater enjoy- 
ment in their work. 

This much in regard to the difference between the 
studying of nature as nature and the study of nature for 
art purposes. Besides this, it should be remembered 
that, after all, this studying nature and sketching from 
nature for art purposes are only a part of the work in 
the art course. 


Since all art as we have seen is man’s idealization of 
the common material things of the world, art study has 
a culture side and must include a great deal of thought- 
ful study of the art work of man. And man’s work in 
art is not all pictorial. There isa great field of con- 
structive art and another of decorative art. The pupil 
who is learning to idealize the material world to his own 
good and the good of society needs the incentive and 
help of the broadest outlook he can possibly get into 
the great things other men have done before him, Ele- 
mentary art study must in fact include quite as much of 
careful appreciative work from art examples as it does 
of work from nature. 

It is thus evident that while the nature study work is 
emphatically desirable to have, in connection with art 
study, in order to give the mind larger and larger 
knowledge of that rea/ which is to be idealized, nature 
study and art study are as far as possible from being 
identical either in purpose or in the extent of their do- 
main. The one gives us facts, the other gives training 
in the broadest utilization of these facts for the social 
benefit ; the one is complementary to the other, and the 
two are necessary to each other in any rightly rounded 
out scheme of elementary education. 


Boston, June 16th, 1896. 


Mr. John S. Clark, director of the Prang normal art classes was born in 
New York State. When a young man he went to Boston, and entered the 
employ of Ticknor & Fields‘ He soon became a member of the firm, 
and remained wlth that house until about 1874. During that time he met 
and knew very wellall the leading authors of the time,—Holmas, Whittier, 
Lowell, Emerson, Louisa Alcott, Mrs, A. D. T, Whitney andothers. Mr. 
Clark was a principal projector of ‘‘Our Young Folks,” and *‘ Every 
Saturday,” and had much to do with the Atlantic in its early days. 


Mr, Clark entered into business relations with Louis Prang about 1874, 
and they became the publishers of the ‘*‘ American Text Books of Art 
Educatibn,” prepared by Walter Smith who had just come from South 
Kensington to be supervisor of drawing in Boston. After Walter Smith's 
business reverses, Mr. Clark took up the work of publishing a revision of 
Mr. Smith’s work, and then went on to subsequent revisions and changes 
in the books to meet later demands. 


Beyond his publishing interests, Mr. Clark has been a student of social 
conditions and the means of improving them. As a member of the 
American Economic Association and treasurer of the American Statistical 
Society he 1s in the way of gaining the best data along this line. He has 
grasped as few business men have, the importance of elevating the minds 
of the youth of the country to a comprehension of what good craftsman- 
ship means. This would, of course, include art training and make it the 
controlling spirit in craftsmanship as in Medieval and early Renaissance 
times, The patience and courage with which he has labored to promote 
this idea are little known except by those who have worked for and with 
him in this great undertaking. 
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Art in the Public Schools. 


By Ross TURNER. 


There have been essays and essays! Theory has 
been piled upon theory; and thought has cut a wider 
swath in the field of intellectual effort ; and yet the 
question still remains to be answered, “ Does education 
educate ?”’ 

Calmly and coolly, with unbiased and unprejudiced 
mind we must admit that the development of educational 
methods, viewed in the light of the progress of the 
nineteenth century, has at least been wearisome in its 
snail-like results attained. 


PIE 7 
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ROSS TURNER. 


The very essence of the word “ educate,” taken earn- 
estly and simply, seems the very keynote with which 
the whole symphony of life must accord for perfect har- 
mony in man’s development. 

To educate, “to educe, to draw out from, or out of,” 
herein is the vital chord ! 

It is not what 1s put into a man, but what is taken out 
of the intrinsic being that truly educates. Then this 
something which is drawn out of man’s inner—his real 
self—how is it to be most effectively developed for his 
own, and the good of future generations. 

Within the limits of a single magazine article the 
space is too small for the magnitude of the subject dis- 
cussed, nor is it the aim of the writer to be critical or 
complete, or give due proportion toa theme well nigh 
limitless, but if some suggestive impulse shall have been 
promoted the article may not have been written in vain. 

The education of man begins at his birth. Before he 
can speak, before seemingly he can understand, he is 
instructing himself. Howsoon a child begins to distin- 
guish objects no one is able actually to affirm. Hence 
the importance of the choice made in the objects which 
surround him, for, if an intelligent and well-regulated 
environment is not made for him, he will very soon cre- 
ate one for himself. ‘“‘ Mind makes its own nature—it 
produces its ideas through self-activity ” and it easily 
becomes evident that too much attention cannot be 
given to a definite environment for the child. 

If “thoughts are things’ taken merely as a proposi- 
tion irrespective of any abstract philosophy ttere may 
be in the assertion, and as “ entities”’ must find expres- 
sion in “matter;” then is it not self-evident that in- 
cipient thought, the tender and susceptible impulse 
manifested in the budding consciousness of childhood, 
cannot be too carefully and intelligently environed ? 

The architect lays the foundation of his work with 
such scrupulous and intelligent care that he has abso- 
lute confidence in the continuity of the superstructure. 
On like principles only the most satisfactory results 
may be obtained in the education of youth, by estab- 
lishing a basis that will admit of unlimited growth and 
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development which shall defy the ravages of time. 
Look to the environment of the child, for you are there. 
by laying the corner-stone of an intellectual nation. 

If we are to educate the individual that the nation 
may become stronger, that the race may progress an 
not deteriorate, it seems evident that we should beg 
at the most susceptible period of life, before the mind 
has become trammeled or habituated by its accidental 
environment. Political, social, domestic, and moral 
economy are all affected by environment. It were well 
to recognize in man the wonderful and marvelous piece 
of workmanship—God-like in reason and form, an in- 
carnation of the universal mind, of which he is an es- 
sential part, failing, however, to come into the neces- 
sary and perfect harmony with the “ All Mind” because 
of the trammels of his accidental environment. The 
physical and mental effects of this environment too 
often precludes the possibility of recreating a proper 
environment for harmonious self-development. 

The power and influence of environment must of ne- 
cessity be accidental, but it may be created by an act 
of a cultivated will, the result of which act will be the 
development of innate or intuitional tastes. 

Too often zeal for human well-being becomes reac- 
tionary, and individuals, impelled at the outset with 
highest and most disinterested motives—through adhe- 
rence to, or influenced by, the conventionality of some 
“organized ” society—fall into mere dogmatic red-tape- 
ism, and the good they would, they do not, and suffer- 
ing humanity suffers still. 

Two essential things, it would seem, are necessary to 
be considered in the matter of art decorations in the 
public schools: First, the absolute good of the proposed 
measure, and, second, the facility with which it can be 
executed. 

Let the child be taught “things ;” not make of the 
mind a storehouse of words, but of ideas. 

In order to Gefine or illustrate a system of art appli- 
cation, we must be accurate in what constitutes the sys- 
tem, and what is the character of the influence, which 
seems to prevail. 

The nature of the decorations and influences sur- 
rounding the child should be such as to unfold the fac- 
ulties and develop—all unwittingly though it be—the 
powers of the child. 

The very readiness with which imagination asserts it- 
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self in the minds of the young is indicative of will power, 
and thought, as opposed to mere imagination, aspires to 
free itself, very early, from the thraldom of environ- 
ment, except that which it creates for itself. is 

The child first learns by sense-perception, and it Is 
alone, and only through his own sensations that a child 
can learn color. 

Ideas may be suggested to the child in many Ways, 
but the most potent of all is a judicious appeal to the 
eye. The law of suggestion is a well-kown principle m 
educational methods, and 1s chiefly important in the 
early development of the mind of the child. Thee 
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ergy of the young mind should not be distracted or 
dissipated, but should be allowed to use that function of 
the brain which in after life he will find of the most im- 
portance. 

So by a well directed and proper application, and ap- 
prehension of art decoration in the schools we may rea- 
sonably hope to create a generation of something more 
than faultless spellers. 

How many children can tell correctly the fundamen- 
tal colors which differ most from each other? And yet 
such children are not necessarily “color-blind;” 
they de not understand their own sensations of color ; 
far from being an organic defect it is alone the result 
of a lack of proper training of the youthful mind. 

Knowledge is not gained by mere theorizing, and the 
senses do not furnish knowledge ; the child must learn 
by degrees the proper use of the senses. 

The ultimate object which must be kept in view, and 
which will influence the 
pupil at every step, is 
that by observation and 
the silent influence of 
color and form, the in- 
stincts of strong natural 
talent may be mace 
stronger by guiding$in 
the ‘right direction, aud 
inferior taient may at 
least be developed into 
mediocrity, by a proper 
recognition of right 
combination of color 
and form. 

We cannot emphasize 
too strongly the impor- 
tance of the sense of 
sight in point of intellec- 
tual development, not 
only by this means do we 
gain the most accurate 
knowledge of external 
objects, but it shares 
with hearing the marked 
distinction of being an 
artistic sense, #, ¢, a 
sense adapted to the 
fine arts. The training 
of the eye is therefore a 
most important ingred- 
lent in intellectual cul- 
ture. 

As the old practices 
of educational methods 
have gradually passed 
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away, the most pronounced 
and important which has ob- 
tained, is the “systematic 
culture of the powers of ob- 
servation.” 

Of this very effect of the 
power of observation upon 
himself, Wordsworth seems 
to be fully conscious in his 
beautiful lines : 


“My heart leaps up when I be- 
hold 


A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when [ shall grow old; 

Or let me die! 


The influence of art prin- 
ciple in the education of 
youth is not a doctrinal 
speculation, but an open 
path way for ready eye, 
quick foot, and strong arm. 

The modern machine, in 
mechanical arts—to which 
man is auxiliary, need not 
impede the progress of true 
art, if the youthful mind has laid the foundation of true 
art in its multitudinous and varied forms. 

The industrial arts have done much to lift and make 
man strong; and great thoughts have gone into patient 
labor and toil, and in just the proportion to the artistic 
development of the man, so is he lifted above the mere 
drudgery of “ getting-a-living” and the difficulty of this 
problem, is largely ameliorated by the infusion of the 
artistic spirit into all forms of life. 

From kindergarten to college life, let this new educa- 
tion seek to remedy the shortcomings of the old system 
and by its universal enlightenment develop human- 
ity. 

The education of the future on which the salvation of 
the human race depends must be based on character, 
the inherent effect of an honest, broad, liberal, and tol- 


erant manhood. 
; ag en ae 


From Pratt Institute Coilection. 


Salem, Mass. 
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The Decoration of the School-Rooim.* 


By J. FREDERICK HOPKINS. 


An exhibition of works of art suitable for the decoration of 
school-rooms should invite the thoughtful attention of every one 
interested in education. Too long have our school-rooms been 
bare and uninviting,—places where a certain amount of work was 
to be accomplished, necessary fixtures in an educational scheme, 
but nevertheless places which were entered dutifully at nine 
o’clock and quitted with joy and alacrity when the hands of the 
clock crept round to four. Yet it was in just such school-rooms 
that we as children, at the most impressionable period in our 
lives, spent a large proportion of our waking hours. 

But the dawning of a new era is upon us; 
for education in its broadest sense is con- 
ceived to mean the training of the mind to 
see, to think, and to act; to the development 
of power, and not to the slavish working out 
of tasks. It means the bringing of broaden- 
ing influences to bear upon the mind, and the 
development ofa true culture which shall lead 
to wise, right living, and the attainment of a 
more beautiful public life. This means a spirit- 
ual and not a material development,—a 
growth of the soul, upward and outward,—a 
growth which must of necessity be fostered 
and influenced by the contemplation of the 
productions of great thinkers and workers of 
all time. This is the reason for the intro- 
duction of the study of literature based upon 
the masterpieces of the great authors; and 
this, if we are consistent in our theory, is the 
reason for the introduction of art education 
with its all-uplifting influences, for wider ap- 
preciation of the artistic monuments of all the 
ages. 

If we are to look to a greater appreciation 
of art productions and a more refined public 
taste in the citizen of the future, we must lay 
the foundation for that mental development 
in the public schools of to-day. We must surround the child, at 
least while in school, with walls which are clean and pleasantly- 
tinted, and hung with appropriate art reproductions in photography 
or engraving. Blackboards shall be shielded with pleasing but 
inexpensive drapery curtains, suspended from shelf-like moldings 
whereon are placed casts and simple effects in pottery, to cultivate 
a love of form. Good reproductions in color, to develop a sense 
now so conspicuously lacking in our American life, should not be 
forgotten; and plants and sunshine should be allowed to do their 
best to satisfy the innate longings for out-door life, so character- 
istic of the child. 

While we are waiting for this ideal to materialize, let us sec 





“ THE EAST SIDE OF THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART FOR SCHOOLS, 


what has already been accomplished, and what may be wisely 
undertaken by those who are interested in our public schools. 
The movement for the decoration of school-rooms began in Eng- 





* Copyright, 1896, by J. F. HopKins.—From the Pratt Institute Monthly. 
By permission, 





WINGED VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE. 
(Sketched at the Brooklyn Exhibition.) 
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land, where Mr. Ruskin and certain associates formed collections 
of pictures which were periodically lent from some central point 
to the various schools of a town or city. Speakers competent to 
speak of the history of the pictures, or the lives of the artists, vol- 
unteered their services ; and the movement early attained a wide 
influence for good throughout England. The idea was first taken 
up on this side of the Atlantic in eastern Massachusetts, where 
many schools were thus decorated. Under the influence of the 
Public School Art League and associated organizations, the first 
public exhibition of material suitable for this purpose was opened 
in Boston in the fall of 1894. Last year the Civic club, of Phila- 
delphia, organized a simil .r and somewhat larger exhibition, many 
pictures from which were purchased for the decoration of school- 
rooms. Acting upon the experience gained by these two efforts, 
and aided by the co- operation of the Pratt in- 
stitute and the larger dealers, the section on 
Art Education of the Brooklyn institute 
opened, in the spring of 1896, the third and 
largest exhibition yet held. ‘The aim was not 
only to show those objects which might be 
wisely introduced in the decoration of our pub- 
lic schools, but also to arouse an interest in 
the movement which should make for the 
enrichment of the schools of the city. 

These exhibitions have a very important 
part to play in this movement for more cheer- 
ful school-rooms. They are indeed strong 
factors in arousing public interest, apprecia- 
tion, and cooperation; but what is perhaps 
more important educationally, they serve to 
bring to the teacher willing and anxious to 
accomplish something in the decoration of 
her class-room, a knowledge of what can be 
obtained for this purpose, and of how much 
it will cost. These are important considera- 
tions indeed, for this is a movement which 
can never expect strong support from the 
public funds, but must look instead to the 
gifts and purchases of the graduating classes, 
to the members of the alumni associations, to 
loans from the teachers, or the contributions 
of the students and friends of the schools. All that can reason- 
ably be expected of any board of education is the provision in 
contracts for the erection of new buildings, or those for school- 
room repair, of the items of pleasantly-tinted walls, and the by no 
means unimportant accessory of picture-moldings. 

The true object of the existence of these pictures and the other 
decorations in the school-room is to help educate the scholars 
therein. Primarily, the character of the decorations must be in 
harmony with the mental development of the child ; and if they 
are to serve their broadest purpose they must be so selected that 
they will not only act as incentives and inspiration in the study 
of history, geography, or literature, but will also breathe a con- 
; . ‘ stant, subtile influence toward art 
education. That scheme of dec- 
oration which shall embrace all 
these desirable features is one 
which will require much experi- 
ence and elaboration to prepare 
with success, Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether any one per- 
son has the broad insight to ar- 
range it with absolute wisdom. 
The cities which have made the 
greatest progess in this matter 
are those which have been fortu- 
nate in placing their funds in the 
hands of broad-minded commit- 
tees, composed of educators of so varied a training that the his- 
toric, literary, musical, and geographicalgelement, as well as the 
decorative side, received due representation. 

It is remarkable how inexpensive ‘are good reproductions! 
Few, perhaps, of our public schools, might be able to buy the 
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truly magnificent carbon photo- 
graph, —for instance, that of the 
Sistine Madonna, with all its won- 
derful rendering in brown tones of 
the color-values of the original. 
But if that is beyond the purses 
of the graduating classes, is there 
not a “ photogravure ” of the same 
subject nearly as large and impos- 
ing, for one-fourth the sum? If 
perchance fifteen dollars cannot 
wisely be put into one picture, and 
the same subject is the one desired, 
do not the dealers tell us that it 
can be furnished in a bromide en- 
largement or a solar print for half 
the price of the “ gravure”? And 
there are dealers who will show 
you the same subject photo-litho- 
graphed for school-room use, at 
the astonishing price of one dollar. 
Truly it is not the cost of good re- 
productions which embarrasses ; 
it is rather the extent of the field 
and the wealth of material from 
which to choose. 

Yet certain conditions must be 
kept carefully in mind in the selection of these decorations. We 
have already touched the question of expense; there is another 
and equally important side to be considered, and that is the ques- 
tion of size. A picture which cannot be easily seen by all the 
children in the school-room is hardly worth the best efforts of 
the decorator. To be sure the small pictures may have their 
place, but experience has demonstrated that it is the largest ex- 
amples which have the widest influence. 

The pictures should be framed simply and securely, and the 
casts which are purchased may wisely be tinted. Bits of color 
gradually creep into the school-room in the form of pottery and 
plaques. Perhaps the teacher has something of her own which 
she will gladly take to her class-room, and thus aid in cultivating 
an appreciation of what is good and beautiful which will sow seed 





Example of Sculpture. From Pratt Institute Collection, 
JOAN OF ARC.—LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. Chapu. 


for an abundant fruitage when the child shall have grown to the 
man, 

But does some one among our readers say, ‘“‘ We have nothing 
which we can take to school, and our circumstances are such that 
we cannot purchase the material which has been thus far sug- 
gested.” Ask the children to bring in some old magazines. 
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EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART SUITABLE FOR THE DECORATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS, 
(Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


March 21—April 10, 1896.) 


Surely the Century, Harper's, Scribner's, or perhaps McClure's 
or Munsey’s will be among the number, for few homes are found 
where some such material is not thrown away. The pictures 
which may be taken from those magazines may not be large 
enough to be seen across the room, or valuable enough for per- 
manent framing; but mounted upon manilla paper with a wide 
margin, labeled, and pinned—not too high—in a conspicuous 
place, they will do much to awaken an interest among the chil- 
dren, and cannot fail of leading to better things. Then there are 
the colored supplements of the art journals, and—not to be de- 
spised—certain of the printed issues of the newspapers. Indeed, 
an outline of the whole subject of art history might be arranged 
with pictures clipped from the magazines, newspapers, and the 
literature of the tourist and steamship companies, If one fresh 
picture of this simple character is put up each day in the school- 
room, the pupils’ attention called to it, and the story about it 
briefly told, and if it is then put in some position where it would 
find its place in the sequence of the series, much may be done 
by any teacher to arouse interest and enthusiasm. Desirable 
back numbers of the magazines may often be had at the second- 
hand book-stores for not over five cents each, and often less; 
while hardly a public library exists which does not receive ina 
year enough sample copies of periodicals and illustrated cata- 
logues to more than enrich such a collection. 

Such an effort cannot fail of interesting the students; sooner 
or later contributions must be forthcoming, and with them the 
larger and more permanent examples which will brighten the 
class-room wall, shedding an influence which will be as lasting, as 
far-reaching, as gladdening as it must be educative. 





Mr. J. Frederick Hopkins the author of the foregoing article, is the asso- 
ciate director of the Department of Museums, of Pratt institute, Brooklyn. 
He takes a deep interest in the promotion of the movement of art decora- 
tion of school-rooms, and the extension of art museums to all classes of 
educational institutions. On May 2 last, he sailed with Mrs. Hopkins on 
the North German Lloyd steamer “ms, to make an extensive tour through 
Europe for the collection of photographic reproductions of works of art 
which are intended for the new Photographic Library of the Pratt institute 
Department of Museums. He expects to purchase from 10,000 to 12,000 
photographs and other material, including reproductions of architecture, 
sculpture, paintings, and general views. All the great art centers of Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, and Scotland are included in thistour. OnSeptember 4, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hopkins will take ship for home at Glasgow. Pratt Institute expects to 
have the largest and most attractive photographic library of any educational 
institution in the world before the end of the present year. The collection 
of Mr. Hopkins will form the principal installment of material. 

The beautiful half-tone illustrations presented with the foregoing article 
are the property of the /ratt /nstitute Monthly, to the kindness of whose 
editors, THE JOURNAL is indebted for the loan of them, The May number 
of that journal from which they are selected contains also a very valuable 
article by J. Frederick Hopkins on the uses, arrangement, and cataloguing 
of large collections of photographs. Mr. Hopkins presents a very ingeni- 
ous scheme of classification from the art student’s point of view, which will 
interest particularly custodians of photographic libraries. 
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Works of Art in the Common School. 


THEIR VALUE AND HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. 
The advantages to be derived from a collection of works of art 
in the school-room are manifold. First, they beautify the build- 
ing. This, were it the only benefit, would be of great import- 


ance, for if the school can be made attractive by harmoniously 
tinted walls adorned with works of the great masters, much has 
been accomplished. 





From Pratt Institute Collection. 
CATHEDRAL AT REIMS. 


Exampie of Architecture. 


Moreover, good pictures are an important factor in the work of 
the school. If a class in geography is studying about Rome, 
what will be of more interest than to have pictures of the Forum, 
the Coliseum, and St. Peter’s placed on easels on the platform 
during the recitation. The pictures;tell more than pages of 
words, Or, if the lesson be in history, 
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the next {generation,if the teachers in the public schools make 
the most of this important factor in} the education of their 
pupils. : 

Art collections can be made in every community, and every 
teacher can have a part in it. It 1s not necessary that the com. 
munity be a wealthy one. As to the method, some may prefer to 
raise money by giving entertainments or by selling shares in the 
collection. The method used in Malden, Mass., may be cited as 
an excellent one. Early in the present school year, Mr. Eugene 
A. Perry, the principal of the Faulkner grammar school, decided 
to make an effort to secure a large number of works of art. A 
few pictures had previously been obtained through the efforts of 
the principal and pupils, but Mr. Perry raised by personal solicita- 
tion nearly seven hundred dollars, from the parents and friends 
of the school, in the short space of six weeks. The advantages 
of possessing such a collection were impressed upon the people, 
They were told that the pictures would exert a healthful influence 
upon the children, that they would help in the school work, and 
that a hundred years after the donors have passed away the pic- 
tures will still hang there. A card bearing the donor’s name was 
to be placed on each picture. 


The response to the appeal was surprising. There were more 
than two hundred and twenty-five contributors. Only one gave 
more than seven dollars, very few gave more than five, and a 
Jarge number gave one, two, three, or five dollars, The fact that 
so many friends of the school had a part in the work was one of 
its most pleasing features. 

Twelve rooms and the halls of the Faulkner schvol were deco- 
rated with one hundred and twenty-five large pictures, seventy- 
two small ones, and a few busts. The collection, as it now stands» 
is valued at more than eight hundred dollars. The selection of 
the pictures was left to the principal, who showed great taste and 
judgment in the choice made. A public presentation was held 
in December, 1895, to which all contributors were invited. The 
address of the evening was given by William Ordway Partridge. 
During the school year other lectures on art have been given, 

The Faulkner school collection is a particularly good one, and 
those who wish to know what pictures are placed upon the walls 
will do well to write to Mr. Eugene A. Perry, Principal Faulkner 
school, Malden, Mass. Upon inquiry it is learned that he will 
supply catalogues free of charge to those who are interested. 


¥ 


The liberality of our advertisers makes it possible to 
issue this handsome souvenir number. They wish to come 
into closer relations with each reader. For mutual bene- 
fit, therefore, please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
writing for catalogues and other information. 





how much inspiration can be gained 
from ‘‘Columbus in Sight of Land,” 
“ The Landing of Columbus; ” “ Draft- 
ing the Declaration of Independence,” 
“Signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” and others depicting historical 
events! Or, if architecture, how better 
illustrate Gothic architecture than by a 
fine photograph of Milan cathedral? If 
art be the subject, Corot’s “ Morning,” 
or Guido Reni’s “ Aurora” may be 
studied. 

But most important is the effect on 
the character of the child. If he is 
brought into contact with good pictures 
during nine of the most impressionable 
years of his life, while in the primary 
and grammar grades, he must be the 
better for it. From this constant pres- 
ence of the beautiful he will, almost 
unconsciously, drink in a love for it. 
The effects of this appreciation of the 
beautiful will be apparent in the homes, 
in‘the city life, ana in’the’country life of 
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Photos for the School-Room, 


Mr. G. Singleton, of Easebourne, Midhurst, in the Teachers’ 
Aid (London) speaks of his experiences as a collector of photo- 
graphs and other pictures for his school museum, thus: 


“It is far, far more pleasant to work in a room 
with bright, pleasant surroundings than in one, dull, 
gloomy, and depressing. Moreover, it should be 
the aim of every teacher to help to brighten the lives 
of the little ones he is daily associated with, and he 
can make a very big stride in this direction by 
brightening up the walls of his workshop, not with 
tawdry, but with real works of art. Besides every- 
one engaged in teaching knows that an illustration 
goes farther than verbal coloring or description 
when some vital point of a lesson is wanted to be 
thrust home. 

For instance, before us at the present moment 
there lie five mounted photos depicting scenes on 
the Ouvah-Kellie Tea Estate in Ceylon. Most beau- 
tiful, indeed, are the scenes depicted. We lay great 
value on these because we know they are rea/ ; 
there is no stretch of the artist's imagination in them. 
Everything connected with the work of gathering 
and packing tea is here most vividly portrayed. As 
we received them they run thus: (1) The Morning 
Muster. (2) Plucking Leaf. (3) Weighing Leaf 
in the Field. (4) A Tea Factory. (5) Despatching ~~ 
by Cart. Now it goes without saying, that the above five illustra- 
tions can be made to serve a double purpose (a) for an object 
lesson on tea, (4) for geographical purposes. We feel most 
deeply indebted to the great tea firm which supplied us with this 
valuable set, and we feel sure if teachers will push their inquiries 
far enough, they will be as liberally dealt with. 

In referring to some of our pictures above, we said they were 
real works of art. Those we are about to describe are decidedly 
so. They consist of twelve choice photos representing some 
lovely examples of architecture taken from casts in the Architec- 
tural Museum at Westminster. So much value, indeed, are set 
upon them by the authorities at South Kensington that an extract 
taken from a circular enclosed reads thus :—‘ I am directed to 
inform you that if any school of art should apply for these archi- 
tectural photographs, the department would give its usual aid 
towards their purchase.” 

This alone, we think, is sufficient testimony as to their sterling 
worth from an artistic point of view. Not to keep readers wait- 
ing, however, we will name ours as they appear on the printed 
list accompanying them: (1) Athens, Erectheum, Angle Capital, 
etc. (2) Capitals, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. (3) 
Portions of iron work from the same cathedral. (4) Various 
panels and grotesques from the Cathedral cf Notre Dame, Rouen. 
(5) Spandrils from the stalls of Amiens Cathedral. (6) Panels of 
foliage from the same cathedral. (7) Various panels and foliage, 
German. (8) Capitals and heads, Salisbury Chapter House. (9) 
Portions of capitals, Salisbury cathedral. (10) Poppy heads, 
Dudlow and other churches. (11) Ditto. (12) Restored bosses, 
Westminster Chapter House. The total value of this exquisite 
set is 30s., yet we paid nothing for them whatever. We simply 
made our application, and they were forthcoming. Surely such 
high class workmanship must have some refining influence over 
our children, creating in them a taste for the beautiful. To one, 
to all, our advice is, procure these if you can possibly do so. 


In our third parcel we found all classes of photos, and they 
needed a little judicious sifting before the really useful ones could 
be separated from those that had no value educationally. For 
the most part, the batch we selected were of a scenic character, 
and their usefulness will be better judged if we name them: (1) 
Palais du Trocadero, Paris. (2) Two views of the Eiffel Tower. 
(3) Pont du Diable, St. Gothard Road. (4) Aletsch Glacier. (5) 
Gorge Diosaz. (6) Alhambra, Court of Lyons. (7) Interior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, looking east. (8) Reredos and Coronation 
Chair, Westminster Abbey. (9) Lincoln Cathedral. (10) West- 
minster Abbey. (11) Houses of Parliament. (12) The Mansion 
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House. (13) Hampstead Heath. (14) State Opening of the 
Tower Bridge. (15) Two views of the Tower Bridge. (16) View 
from Charing Cross Bridge. (17) Thames, from Greenwich 
Pier. (19) The Park, Greenwich. (20) Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Besides the above, there were a few others of minor 





From Pratt Institute Collection. 
ROUEN ; A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY. 


character, but all in their way more or less useful, 
not, of course, all the same size, some being especially of a large 
order, and this was notably so in the case of the Tower Bridge and 
the Eiffel Tower, these two latter being particularly large and 


They were 


handsome. For this grand collection we are indebted to a firm 
of Regent street photographers, who presented them quite free of 
cost, 

It may, perhaps, be advisable to turn to some of a bellicose 
character; and here we would remind readers that in search- 
for this kind of spoil they must not confine themselves to those 
who make photography astudy. Far from it. Most great firms 
now very largely use this departure as a means of advertising. 
This is especially the case with shipbuilders. Knowing this, and 
having a very strong desire to obtain some examples of our 
fighting ships to grace our walls, we made an application to a 
firm of torpedo boat builders for some photos of vessels of this 
class. The collection of pictures we received of them, we intend 
to place in a frame together, forming, as they will to our juveniles, 
a group of great interest, especially so as they are somewhat ignor- 
ant of matters naval. 

We have had under discussion those monsters that plough the 
deep, it seems fitting that we should here refer to those that whirl 
us across country. To two great firms in the north of Eng- 
land we are indebted for the magnificent illustrations they for- 
warded in reply to our letter of application. 

Both photos are splendidly mounted, and are not defaced in 
any way by advertising matter. This, alone, is an important 
point for consideration, but there are other features in a photo- 
graph that should lead one to place a higher premium upon it 
than the ordinary picture. In the former we have beauty of 
regularity and detail; in the latter these are often wanting. It is 
of the highest importance, too, that the teacher should secure 
illustrations of a refined and regular character to set before his 
pupils, because the more perfect in this respect the illustration is, 
so much the more will the child be infused with a reciprocal idea to 
produce a regular and well-finished drawing when called upon to 
do so. It behooves all, therefore, when looking about for pictures, 
to procure the dest. We feel compelled to make this comment 
because many of the pictures placed in the market for educational 
purposes at the present day are not worth wall room. 

While on the subject of engines, let us glance at a fine parce] 
lately received illustrating fire engines and appliances. A huge 
show card and three mounted photos is the sum total of the 
contents of the parcel, and it is of the card, rather than the other 
part of the useful apparatus, we are about to speak. In size it 
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measures 30” x 22”, and every square inch of this surface is 
highly illustrated with matter of high educational worth, In the 
center we have a large warehouse on the Thames enveloped in 
flames. From the river and the street, firemen with their engines 
and appliances are busily engaged battling with the flames. So 
splendidly is this shown on the card that it cannot fail to give 
children a good idea of what a fire really looks like while raging. 
Then, too, we get other cuts tracing the developments of fire 
engines and apparatus from 1667 tothe present day. The photos 
comprise: (1) A double vertical steam fire engine. (2) A ver- 
tical steam fire engine. (3) A manual fire engine. All this 


' array we obtained for the nominal sum of twopence; to readers 


we say, go and do likewise. There are two big fire-engine firms 
in the Metropolis, and both are favorably disposed towards 
helping teachers in this direction. 


Another card of a useful character is that supplied by a firm 
of diving apparatus manufacturers. Here, again, we have pic- 
tures of diving operations, such as sponge and pearl fishing, pier 
building, raising a sunken ship, cleaning the bottom of a ship, 
diving dress, and air-pumps used by divers, A companion card 
to this shows mining operations, Though not obtainable from 
the same firm, it is easily secured and well suited to illustrate a 
lesson on a coal mine, a stone quarry, or railway making. 


With this brief survey of what we ourselves have lately received, 
we stop, expressing at the same time the hope that others may 
be induced to try and likewise be as successful as we have 
been. 


r 
Beautifying the School Walls: 


A POWERFUL INCENTIVE TO ATTENDANCE, 


The encouragement of good attendance has been, and seems 
likely to remain, the most exacting part of a teacher's toil, 
especially in unfavorably situated schools. Among the subsidiary 
means offering aid to the teacher, school decorations, school lib- 
raries and museums have been found particularly successful. A 
London teacher, Mr. J. Isherwood, attributes his success in the 
promotion of regularity of attendance mainly to the use made of 
these means. In a series of articlescontributed to the Teachers’ 
Aid he places the adornment of school-rooms first in the list of 
educational incentives. He writes: 


“On first taking charge of my school, I was considerably exer- 
cised how to make it more attractive in appearance, which was 
gloomy and forbidding in the extreme. It was in a poor neigh- 
borhood, in a typical London street, abutting on a busy thorough- 
fare, and might easily have been mistaken for a factory or a pris- 
on. Its outside appearance I could not hope to alter; but it 
struck me that if I could make the interior look a little more 
pleasant, I might pull up the attendance, which was wretched. I 
got together a quantity of pictures, mainly ar¢zstzc advertisement 
and show cards solicited from railway and shipping agents, With 
regard to these pictures, so easily obtained from advertising firms, 
a word of caution may not be out of place. Don't let the school 
wall resemble an advertising station, There are pictures and 
pictures, and considerable discrimination will be necessary to re- 
tain only those having a refining and educative tendency. 


“In addition to pictures on the walls, I obtained a number of 
‘crystographs’ of classical designs and gummed them on the 
lower part of the windows which overlooked the street ; and be- 
ing transparent, they gave an exceedingly pleasant and warm ap- 
pearance to the room, particularly when the sun was shining; 
while in the evening, when the gas was lit, the effect was seen 
from outside and was extremely attractive. 

‘On the arrival of fresh pictures, a promise overnight to allow 
early comers the following morning to walk round the room, in 
order to scan and criticise the new arrivals was productive of 
much enthusiasm, 

“‘T have found that attraction from within the school is better 
than compulsion from without in the improvement of atten- 
tion.” 
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Cost, Wall Space, and Variety. 


By RICHARD Roy, 


While there are many things to be said in favor of the decora- 
tion of school-rooms, I have occasionally found three objections 
raised against it—cost, want of wall space,.and, most important 
of all, the objection that ‘‘ what is always seen is never seen,” and 
that pictures have no lasting interest. 

Frames must be had, for even the most careful dusting will in- 
jure a picture, and frames cost money. Again, after the frames 
are compassed, and wall space is found, many teachers complain 
that while children notice a picture very carefully for a few days, 
after a while they never look at it. 

We have Keats for an authority that “ a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” and it would seem that a really good picture should 
“grow ” on the pupils instead of being ignored. But if the chil- 
dren cease to study a picture it is time that is was changed and a 
fresh one substituted. 

To dothis it is not necessary to go to great expense for frames, 
A large picture frame with glass can be fitted with a thin board 
back, which can be fastened by small buttons or by a slat which 
slips around, after the manner of a child’s drawing slate. In fact, 
the idea is exactly that of a drawing slate, and was borrowed 
from it. A mat is fitted in this frame, or rather two mats should 
belong to it—one to hold a large picture and another, with two cut 
out pieces, so that two pictures may be shown at the same time. 
The frame should be fitted with two sets of ‘‘ screw-eyes,” so 
that the picture can be hung either the long or the narrow way. 

This frame can be used to much advantage as an aid to his- 
tory and geography, if the teacher can secure such views as Stod- 
dard’s “ Portfolio of Photographs.” When special days are ob- 
served the portrait of the author or statesman can be placed in 
the frame, as needed. 

This arrangement will be found desirable for the exhibition of 
charts and other documents. For instance, the Declaration of 
Independeace, phonetic and physiology charts, etc. The teacher 
who tries one will find that she needs several of these frames. 

Athens, N. Y. 


r 
A Beautiful School-Room. 


The Horace Mann school at Boston has a most beautifully 
decorated assembly hall which was opened for the first time on 
the birthday of the great educational reformer whose name it 
bears. This tastefully decorated room is a revelation of beauty 
and harmony. The plan of decoration is the work of Mr. Ross 
Turner, who has been for a number of years prominently identified 
with the movement of school-room adornment. 




















% The walls of the room are tinted a light, dull terra cotta, which 
does not reflect the light, while it absorbs it. The ceiling is cream 
white, harmonizing with the plaster casts. 

On the southern wall is an old gold panel, with a border of 
olive green. Above the panel is a frieze, composed of a plaster 
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cast of the “ Singing}Boys fand Girls” of Luccadella Robbia, 
taken from the bronze designSon ‘the organ screen in the Duomo 
at Florence. The original was in four pieces, but Mr. Turner 
has successfully combined the copies for this position, 

On both sides of a table are plaster pedestals of early Italian 
design, holding four vases, The heroic head of the Apollo Bel- 
videre is on the wall at the right of the platform, and on the left 
is the Athene of the Parthenon, On the west wall are plaster 
casts of Washington and Lincoln. Nor does the stern, grand 
face of Lincoln suffer from comparison with Greek or Roman 
types. 

The eastern wall is decorated with a copy of the frieze from 
the western pediment of the Parthenon, representing armed war- 
riors on horseback, 

All of the decorations are the gift of Mr. H. W. Putnam, who 
has shown his affection for the school in a substantial way. 

It is particularly fitting that a school for deaf children should 
have such an art collection, for since they are cut off from beauti- 
ful sounds, nearly all idea of beauty must come to them through 
the eyes. 


r 
Art Work of Public School Children. 


THE JOURNAL has frequently had occasion to speak of new 
departures in the educational growth of the public schools of 
Springfield, Mass. These schools have made 
steady progress under the leadership of Supt. 
Balliet, and at present are among the very best 
in this country, As THE JOURNAL is giving in 
this number particular prominence to the subject 
of art instruction a brief description of what is 
done in this branch at Springfield will be of 
special interest to many readers. The material 
is furnished by accounts of the recent educational 
exhibit held there, a most attractive feature of 
which was the art work of the school child- 
ren. 

The striking significance of this exhibit is 
found in the suggestions it afforded as to the trend of modern 
public school methods of teaching art. There has been a won- 
derful progress in this field. 
The old flat-copy drawing 
seems to be doomed and the 
idea is spreading that draw- 
ing must be made a thing of 
interest to the children and an 
aid to accurate observation 
and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. 

The Springfield schools are 
fortunate in having Miss Fra- 
ser as a supervisor of drawing. 
She is a wide awake teacher 
who is constantly aiming at 
greater perfection in the devel- 
opment of methods. 

From the very first—beginning with the first primary class— 
the children draw from the object. Thus, for instance, the 
teacher gives the child a daisy 
or a buttercup and the flower 
is sketched with a pencil. For 
work in water-color each child 
has a little cup of water, a 
Drush,and a tiny flat pan hold- 
ing the three colors, red, blue, 
and yellow, from which the 
six primary colors are made. 
As a preparation for this work 
the children are taught the 
different tones of color, and 
theirnames. There are color 
days—red days, blue days, 





Pen and Ink Sketch 
ist Grade Pupil. 
6 years. 





Buttercup from Nature. 
ist Grade Pupil.—7 pears. 





Lupine, Water Color. 
8d Grade Pupil—10 years. 
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etc.—when each child is to 


Hi an “=, Ve bring an object toward mak- 
=f V4 





4 ing a color-chart. That the 
children understand color is 
shown by the fact that fifth- 
grade pupils can name sixty 
tones and colors at sight. 
After the color study the chil- 
dren learn how to hold the 
q | hand and the pencil, and they 
draw the forms which they 
have molded in clay. 

Nature work is developed 
all through the grades. The 
sketches of flowers are ar- 
ranged in tasteful designs for 
borders and book covers, A 
few of these are reproduced 
on this page. The syringa 
border is the work of a girl of 
twelve, while the clover design was made by a ninth grade pupil, 

Much of the work of the older pupils is done by drawing im- 
mediately with the pen or brush in color. In the higher grade 
the nature work done is quite 
remarkable. Historic orna- 
ment is studied and developed 
with the aid of stories of old- 
world people, and the clever 
boys and girls have a surpris- 
ing amount of knowledge of 
Egyptian and Grecian archi- 
tecture. The different grades 
show examples of ornament— 
the fourth has the Egyptian or 
lotus motive; the fifth, Greek 
or lily motive; the sixth and 
seventh, Byzantine; the eighth, 
Saracenic; and ninth, the 
Gothic. Throughout the year 
Miss Fraser gives a talk on 
the history and beauty of the 
various ornaments. The pu- 
pils keep notes of these talks, 
illustrated by blue prints of 
the subjects studied. Each 
school has a set of photo- 
graphs of the six styles of 
ornament, and in this way the 
pupils are encouraged to look 
about them for different kinds of ornament. 

»* 

It is intended to reach by the 26th ANNUAL a wide cir- 
cle. It will reach many whoare not subscribers ; it is be 
lieved a good many of these will want to read it regularly, 
Thousands have become successful teachers from read- 
ing THE JoURNAL; that is really its aim. The editors 
confidently urge any one who desires to advance to 
higher stages of educational work to subscribe ; those 
who do not want to achieve something higher and bet- 
ter will not want it. 























Border from Syringa Blossom. 
6th Grade Pupil, 12 years. 

















Clover, Border Design. 
9th Grade. 





For the best of reasons ‘the publishers make an unu- 
sual effort to focus in the ANNUAL NuMBER the various 
interests of the educational world—a world that is grow- 
ing larger each year. Careful attention is invited to the 
various interests represented ;.it will well repay every 
reader to made a study of theadvertisements ; they have 
a definite relation to the work he is doing. It may be 
stated as a fact the most intelligent readers of a paper 
always examine the advertisements ; there the real cur- 
rents of the world are felt. 
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Beauty in Buildings. 


School Architecture. 


By J. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 


) S civilization advances, and as communities grow in 
4) means and consequent liberality, so should they 
turn their hearts toward the beautiful. When a 
people are young, struggling to found themselves 
in a new land, luxury or magnificence are not to 
be looked for. Still, among our earliest settlers 
- there. were beautiful things—simple but beautiful houses, and 
meeting houses and schools, —really good because honestly 
done, and built by taking the utmost advantages of their meager 
resources. What is more characteristic and suitable to the Puri- 
tanical religious worship than the homely old meeting houses ? 
And who has not been impressed with the simple, quiet dignity of 
the typical old school-house ? When the school-house consisted 
of the one room of one story it was not mangled and distorted 
into shapes so dear to our times, It hada plain, severe monu- 
mental outline. There was restraint ever. though it was enforced. 
Now, with larger means, there is less restraint, less affection. 
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A school, like any other public building, should be based on 
standard style, handled with restraint and according to the boon 
devoid of flashy, original ideas, and queer, quaint, or “ pretty” 
conceits which only disgust us when we have grown beyond them, 
To make a building beautiful, as to make any beautiful work of 
art, the effort and study should not be conspicuous. The peo- 
ple’s money need not be squandered in great arches with huge 
voussoirs which sustain no great load over them, or in deep win- 
dow reveals and thicker walls than stability requires, or higher 
roofs than necessary to shed the water properly, nor elaborate 
copper castings, domes, or cupolas A school is not achateau, a 
hotel de ville, nor a fortress, nor a doll house. Why should we 
have tourelles and machicolated towers when we do not have to 
defend ourselves from our enemies? It is seldom now-a-days 
that a school house has a bell, therefore why have an elaborate 
bell tower ? 

To design a school-house properly, the existing conditions 
should be taken frankly, and no artificial conditions created to 
add a so-called “interest ” to the design. The material of the 
locality should be used. Terra cotta has now come to beacheap 

and beautiful substitute for 
cut stone work in all parts 
of the country. Brick, even 
the commonest kind, can be 
made beautiful if laid in 
proper manner to obtain 
the effect. A dull red brick 
can be turned to a creamy 
mass by means of the skil- 
ful use of white mortar 
joints used withcare. This 
combines well with light 
terra cotta,or with common 
light creamy bricks used 
for quoins, perhaps. There 
are thousands of patterns 
of bricks now in the market, 
both as to shape, color, and 





: price. Belt courses, sills, 

Gaueien ara etc., can be made of terra 

ee ARCHITECTS cotta, or of bricks. But all 
actin 6 Beacon St. Boston 


FIG, I, 


When a school-house is to be erected, a good architect should 
be selected. Be sure that he is an architect by birth and by train- 
ing, who has enthusiasm for and belief in his profession, and who 
can with his skiil transmute base, common bricks into pure and 
good architecture. 

Among the competent, taste does not vary so widely as most 
people suppose. Take for instance the beautiful Cambridge Eng- 
lish high school (Fig. 1) at Cambridge, Mass. There will be heard 
little, if any, difference of opinion among people whose opinionis of 
value, concerning the charming building. It is difficult to imagine 
a school more dignified, simple, and yet showing to the world 
that here is real architecture, simply obtained, without the hide- 
ous gymnastic efforts so apparent on most all architecture of the 
day. Its exterior shows what the interior is—the various rooms 
and the large assembly hall in the upper story and in the rear; 
its plan awaits the additional rooms which it shall require for 
future growth. This is a typical school building of the better 
class, and should be kept for reference and comparison by those 
who have to decide upon such matters at the request of their fel- 
low citizens or townsmen. What makes it beautiful? Its form, 
fine proportion of masses, its fenestration so skilfully grouped, 
its splendidly proportioned wall surfaces and roofs, its color, the 
careful restraint in all its detail, It is toundedon simple, classic 
models, on a standard type, devoid of all passing idiosyncrasies 
or fads. . Hence it will not go out of fashion, but be as interest- 
ing fifty years from now. The heavy, Romanesque arches, the 
coarse, vulgar brown-stone carving so dear to the heart of the 

- public to-day, will. if they grow, as they certainly shall, disgust 
them in a}few years. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


moldings, etc., not neces- 
sary for structural reasons 
should be sparingly used, as plain brick wall is most valuable 
where so much window space is used to light the interior prop- 
erly. The cornice can be of stone, terra cotta, or galvanized iron, 
or the lower part next the bricks can be of terra cotta and the 
projecting cornice of metal, copper, or galvanized iron. In case 
all stone or ali terra cotta is used there is the great saving of 
constant painting and repair to be offset against its first cost. 

Shall the roof be of slate, of copper, or of tin? The tin roof is 
cheaper at first cost, but it requires constant painting. In ap- 
pearance it can be made very fine by the vertical rib joints and 
painting not a deep red, but a light, blui8h green, the color of 
corroded copper. School committees in some localities in the 
middle states say that a tin roof is the only durable roof, a fact 
which speaks volumes for the quality of the workmanship and 
material of the slate roof in their community. Considering its 
cost, there is nothing known equal toa slate roof, for all purposes, 
when properly put on, But it must be properly put on. The 
metal work of the gutters should run far enough up under the 
slates. The valleys should be open, and the metal should run 
under the slates at least 8” to 10” and no nails driven into this 
metal under any circumstances. The hips should be flashed with 
zinc. A hip roll is not necessary for tightness; it gives a hard, 
severe sky-line to the roof. Whenever the slates come against 
the metal work they should be well laid and bedded in elastic oil 
cement. Care should be taken that the slates have a proper lap 
and are of fair edge and thickness. Care should be taken that 
zinc and lead and zinc and copper, etc., do not come in contact 
on a roof, etc., or galvanic action will result and corrosion ensue 
rapidly, 
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FIG. II.A.—SEYMOUR STREET SCHOOL, AUBURN, N. Y. 


With care and study a flat on a roof can often be avoided. A 
flat roof at the base of a pitched roof is always bad, as it detains 
the snow sliding down from the pitch and it stays and melts. A 
common form of a school consists of the main part hipped back 
to form a tent-shaped roof; but the space in front being smaller 
will not come in the main tent; so the front part is covered with 
a flat roof, and a balustrade added. This is not only aconfession 
of weakness and incompetency in design, but it makes, as before 
stated, a resting place for snow from the sloping roof. No part 
of the great mass should be slighted by a flat, low roof. It re- 
quires a rare skill to deal properly with large masses of space to 
be covered with roof. It cannot be done off-hand, nor by a weak- 
ling. It is the one chief opportunity in design in school-house 
work, and it often makes or unmakes a satisfactory and beautiful 
building. 

The chimneys should be plain and unobtrusive, depending upon 
their large and fine proportions for theireffect. About their tops, 
some simple brick work, such as dentils and corbel work, such as 
that found about Siena, Italy, can be used. But it should be flat 
and not obtrusive, the fault of most of the ornamental brick work 
used in this country being its too great projection and its too large 
scale, The terra cotta and brick work of Tuscany offers many 
examples of just the kind of work suitable for school work, where 
economy is always borne in mind. Much can; be done by the 
grouping of windows, both horizontally and vertically, by means 
of flat pilasters and arches over them, trying always to obtain the 
arrangement of base, wall, and frieze and cornice toward which 
arrangement all classic architecture 
tends, Ofcourse a school-house can 
be designed in other styles than that 
based on classic precedent, but it will 
be found that more elegant effects 
can be obtained from a classical style, 
for a smaller outlay of money, than 
in any other school of design. 

The school-house, being a public 
building, should, first of all, have a 
monumental character, as opposed to 
the labored picturesque so much af- 
fected by our times. The taste of the 
times has much influence on the 
architecture. A reformer in this is in 
danger the same asa reformer in any 
branch of politics, art, religion, or 
morals. A really good work of arch- 
itecture nowadays has to elbow its 
way into the hearts and minds of the 
great public and only succeeds in 
getting its just meed of appreciation 
after a period of “ educating up to” 
it has been undergone. Take, for 





instance, the new Boston Public Library, the most monumental 
of our modern public buildings in the country :—it is either “ too 
plain,” “too barny,” “too squatty,” “I don’t like it,” “It isn’t 
my taste,” voices the sentiment for a few years, But truth pre- 
vails—in time. The plan of a school is of course of the first im- 
portance, and yet the massing ‘of the facades and the grouping 
of windows should always be kept in mind in making the plan, 

Of course, the important thing to be kept in mind is that there 
should always be plenty of light,—from the left-hand side of the 
pupils and from the south, or south and east exposures, never 
facing them. The corridors should be well lighted and with win- 
dows arranged so that currents of air can sweep from end to end 
of building if desired on occasions, and provision be made in some 
lower grades of schools for a teachers’ room which shall control 
the whole length of this main corridor, to prevent unseemly 
scuffling ; the doors of entrance opening to school-room and to 
coat room, side by side, that a teacher standing between them, 
in the corridor can see into the school-room and coat room. This 
will help keep order in both places at critical times. 

A good general plan for schools, which of course must vary in 
its details, and to.suit various exigencies, is to have the school- 
rooms arranged on one side of a well-lighted corridor, the school 
rooms on one side lighted from the south or south and east, in 
order to secure a sunny exposure, on these long dimensions, so 
that the light strikes the pupils’ desks from the left. A window 
at the back is useful to give a circulation of air, but there should 
never be any directly facing the pupil. At or near either end of 
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FIG. 11.B.—PLAN OF SEYMOUR STREET SCHOOL. 
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the corridor should be the stairways, usually of wrought iron with 
threads covered with rubber. The coat rooms can be ranged 
horizontally along the corridors, with wire netting screens, allow- 
ing a circulation of air among the coats and hats in these practi- 
cally. wire cages, while at the same time the important light is 
not obstructed. e 

In the higher grade of schools it is thought more desirable to 
have the coat rooms enclosed by walls at ends of the class-rooms 
with doors at the side and end, and a window in the outer wall. 
The toilet rooms in the lower grade of schools should never be 
in the basement, but rather in a small, semi-detached tower-like 
ell connected to the main building by a narrow passage 
which has windows at both sides to allow a current of air to 
sweep through at all times, so that there is, practically, no direct 
connection between the building and these toilet rooms, after the 
manner of modern hospital toilet room arrangements. 

The plumbing should be of the simplest and best description, 
and economy here consists decidedly in getting the best. And 
every one about is not competent to say what is the best. The 
cheapest school should have as good plumbing as the best school , 
The floor of all toilet rooms should be tiled, either with marble 
tiles or, with the cheaper unglazed 6” or 9” square red English 
tiles, These are not expensive, costing but about twenty-five 
cents per square foot. A red or black slate base further adds to 
the cleantiness possible. If not tiling then certainly the best known 
of hardwood floors, or, perhaps better than either of the above, 
the new well-known “ granolithic ” flooring, a composition of ce- 
‘ment and small bits of marble forming a sort of “ hit” and “ miss’, 
marble mosaic. All fixtures should have enough slate or marble 
above them to insure cleanliness, and the wall should be of brick, 
either glazed, face brick, or common bricks painted. The ques- 
tion of having simple bathing facilities in large city schools in 
crowded localities is now being given much attention. 

One school project now being considered in Boston, Mass. (in 
the north end), has a series of shower baths in the basement, the 
use of which by the pupils is purely optional. In many schools 
throughout the land many a long suffering teacher will hail this 
innovation with joy. Plan II. shows a low cost eight-room pri- 
mary school-house, with toilet rooms isolated on the first floor 
with no communication from the main building except by way of 
the outside vestibule, which in winter time is filled in with sashes. 
This has proved very satisfactory in operation. Plan III. shows 
another method of semi-isolation of to ilet rooms on the main floor, 
for a higher grade of school, which is also giving much satisfac- 
tion. 

Experience has proved that small schools, say of four rooms, 
are best heated by furnace and ventilated by a modification of 
the gravity system, and schools somewhat larger, by several fur- 
naces. But schools of moderate and large size are heated prefer- 
ably by indirect steam, the air being forced in the basement 
through a heated coil stack by means of a fan, from whence it is 


distributed by pipes to ducts to the various rooms. The exhaust 
is taken out near the flue and carried up to a ventilator or venti- 
lators in the roof, which have a heated coil in them to induce and 
aid the circulation. This inducement, together with the constant 
inflow of air into the room from the fanned supply, makes it 
easy to keep each pupil supplied with from thirty cubic feet of 
fresh warmed air upward per minute, according to the amount 
of coal used and energy applied to the fan. 

This secures a system of ventilation and warming effective 
on a damp and foggy day as well as under more favorable 
circumstances. What is desired in a school is the system which 
will always be effective without regard to weather, and which can 
be controlled by means of valves by the teachers, to regulate the 
temperature without opening windows, which permit drafts to blow 
upon the children’s unprotected heads. Atnight when the school 
is not occupied the outlet through the main ventilator through 
the roof can be closed and the already warmed air can be made 
to do duty by circulation above the building with but little addi- 
tional heat from the boiler, until it is time to turn on fresh air in 
the morning and start the boiler to renewed life. Care should be 
taken that the flues are large enough, smoothly plastered, and all 
bends rounded gradually. There are, of course, many modifica- 
tions of this system. Many engineers claim satisfactory results 
without the use of a fan. But it will be found to be of great as- 
sistance in some days in keeping the amount of air supply up to 
the standard required by the authorities, as it is in the state oi 
Massachusetts and some other states. As in plumbing so is it 
with heating and ventilation, the best and simplest is the cheap- 
est in the long run. 

The interior of a school should be more or less simple and 
plain as a hospital. Everything should be designed with an idea 
of cleanliness and avoiding dust, etc. It will be an ideal state 
when some of them can be washed out with a hose. While sim- 
ple, they should be made attractive, so that they be not dreary, 
by the addition of color and large plaster casts and solar prints. 
If the construction is of “ slow burning ” form the ceiling can be 
stained some rich dull tint, and a small amount spent in touch- 
ing up the beams and spaces between in quiet, rich colors after 
the manner of the cloisters of old Hispano-Mooresque cloisters. 
The walls of rough cast plaster painted in oil of a quiet, light, 
rich, restful tone of color to show off pictures or casts. 

In more important schools more elaborate schemes ought to be 
adopted. For instance, what would be more appropriate than a 
large pictorial map decoratively treated, or a series of panels 
showing a series of landscape characteristic of each of the zones? 

The railroad! station in Milan has its waiting-room beautifully 
decorated with figures and landscapes typifying her important 
cities, and three panels representing Florence and Rome, which 
one sees at the threshold of Italy, linger long in the memory. Plaster 
casts of all of the best works of art are cheap. The Parthenon frieze 
decorates one of the rooms of a school in Brookline, Mass. The 
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casts of work of the della Robbia school, as well as count- 
less subjects from the Greek or from the Italian, are suitable and 
inexpensive. Large solar prints 6’x 3’ and upwards can easily 
be obtained. The subject of school decoration is worthy of an 
article by itself. The idea is not a new one. Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago the writer remembers that in a school in the inte- 
rior of New York state a certain literary society gave an enter- 
tainment, the proceeds of which were devoted to beautifying the 
school-room. There were bought from this fund busts of Homer 
and Socrates and five large engravings, one, the studio of 
Michael Angelo with his huge David in the foreground, and the 
atelier of Raphael as he is painting a Madonna, with 
an admiring crowd of cardinals, princes, etc., around him, linger 
pleasantly in the memory. 

The effect of such works of art (or of better art) upon the 
youthful imagination of at least one pupil was highly elevating. 
The constant sight of photographs of great works of art of all ages 
removes many minds from their sordid every-day surroundings, 
giving them a glimpse of the ideal. Many high schools through- 
out the country, now have their regular art rooms supplied with 
casts and photographs. The public will lose nothing by providing 
food for the eye and heart of its children in schools, as well as for 
their intellect. The children of the well-to-do perhaps may have 
some of this opportunity in their own homes. The children of 
the poor, among whom there may be hidden poets and artists, 
should have an opportunity at public expense, for the state will 
reap the benefit in the end in a thousand ways. 

In conclusion, if we would have good school architecture, it 
can only be obtained by pure design, by a thoughtful handling of 
standard materials, and not by lugging in patent roof tiles, outer 
ventilator tops, the use of ‘‘ speckled” bricks, and other make- 
shifts of p:or design. A school should look what it is, a school. 
A fine buiding should be. like a well-dressed gentleman, quiet, 
refined, but never obtrusive. To do this it requires more or less 
of the feeling in the designer. A school is not a chateau, a state 
capitol, a town hall. Constant consideration for the taxpayers’ 
pocket should temper all flights of so called “genius”! Each 
building should not show all that the designer knows. Let him 
keep some ideas for the next building. 

Fig. 1V. shows a recent school erected by the city of Boston, at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


An important consideration should not be overlooked. It is 
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useless to expect really yood building unless a builder of fair 
reputation is allowed a fair price fer his work. Building opera- 
tions have a standard value. Every builder looks for a fair profit 
and is entitled to it. A good builder takes as much pride in his 
work as does a good architect and is entitled to as much consid- 
eration. The .ntelligent public will never begrudge a fair price 
to its faithful servants. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Julius A. Schweinturth who contributes the article on ‘‘School Archi- 
tecture" belongs to an artistic family, Two of his brothers are leading 
architects in Cleveland and San Francisco, and a sister is a well-known 
designer. 

Mr. Schweinfurth was for many years the leading draughtsman of the 
architectural firm of Peabody & Stearns, of Boston. His taste and skill 
were shown at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago ; Machinery Hall and 
the Massachusetts State building being mainly the products of his brain. 
His pen and ink sketches nave won him a place among artists. 

Mr. Schweinfurth has given much attention to school architecture, and 
the success of his work in this direction is testified to by the school-houses 
erected by him. The present number contains some of his drawings, others 
have appeared from time to time in previous numbers, 





Notes. 


THE JOURNAL recently contained a valuable “Study of Re- 
ligious Ideas of Negro Children,’’ by Supt. Stewart, of Marietta, 
Ga. Owing to some oversight the explanatory introductory par- 
agraph was left out, and there have been scme inquiries as to 
how Supt. Stewart managed to collect the material presented in 
his article. The omitted paragraph is here given: 


‘* Three years ago Marietta, Ga., established by popular vote a system of 
free schools for all children, white and colored, between the ages of six and 
eighteen. The beard of education elected a general superintendent of 
schools, a corps of teachers, white and colored. The superintendent vis- 
ited the schools regularly, and held two normal classes each week, one for 
each race. The course of study required a five minutes’ talk daily upon 
some topic pertaining to morals or manners. In order to properly direct 
these talks the superintendent had a number of questions answered in 
writing by the pupils, The papers handed him have been of great value 
in directiag instruction.” 


The article referred to will be found on page 639 of THE 
JOURNAL for May 30. 





The present number completes the fifty-second volume of THE 
JOURNAL, Those who desire to bind the volume will find title 
page and list of contents in next 
week’s issue. We would appre- 
ciate it very much if readers would 
send us names of friends among 
superintendents, school board 
members, students of pedagogy 
and live educators and school ofh- 
cers generally who are not now 
subscribers. A copy of the paper 
containing the index to volume 
LIL., will be sent free to these peo- 
ple to acquaint them with the scope 
of the field covered in the past 
semester and to give them a taste 
of what is weekly offered to those 
; who make THE JOURNAL their 
Vy, d regular visitor. 


Jp /s , 
At the meeting of the press clubs 
Y i of America at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Y4 fs June 24, Prof. J. 1. Charlouis, the 
business manager of THE SCHOOL 
y/, ¥ JOURNAL, was elected first vice- 
president. Prof, Charlouis is 
widely known in the business 
€ world. He is an active and in- 
fluential member of the League 
and Press clubs of New York 
City. 


1eos5° 
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Editorial Hotes. 


This issue of THE JOURNAL marks a continuance in 
educational journalism of ¢wenty-six years. And these 
have been eventfulyears! In the year 1374 THE Jour- 
NAL came under the direction of its present editor; in 
the first issue he dedicated it “to a reform in educa- 
tional methods ;” and every issue since that time has 
had for its burden to show that teaching might be per- 
formed more naturally, nobly, and productively. Nor 
can it be complained that rich results have not been 
achieved. No matter what department is considered, 
education takes a first rank as a commanding subject of 
thought and discussion. 





In 1870 corporal punishment was inflicted in the pub- 
lic schools of this city ; formal grammar was memorized 
even in the primary departments ; the kindergarten was 
an unknown term in the system; manual training was 
considered wholly irrelevant ; the term pedagogy had 
not only not been born, but reading of books concern- 
ing education as it was then portrayed was an employ- 
ment few engaged in. But what a change has taken 
place! A breeze is felt to be blowing that is certainly 
heaven sent. The main thought this summer in the 
minds of the board of education, in the board of super- 
intendents, and in the principals and many of the teach- 
ers, is for true educational advancement, 

So much for this city, the fountain head of intellect- 
ual and commercial enterprise, for the entire country, 
which bids fair to become also the center of educational 
activity. And the whole country has passed out of the 
stony desert of formalism in which it spent full forty 
years. This advancement is gratifying to every one 
who feels an interest in the welfare of the human race; 
to this great movement THE JOURNAL has ceaselessly 
contributed for twenty-two years with unabated devo- 
tion. Its motive has been to achieve a day of better 
things and not the few dollars paid in by the few earn- 
est souls who believed with it and attempted in their 
school-rooms to realize the nobler education portrayed. 

We are now in the midst of a great educational move- 
ment—something like the camp of the Israelites as 
they made for the Jordan. Let it not be supposed that 
education is to be like engineering, for instance— 
that certain principles having been discovered all that 
remains will be a mechanical application of them. The 
great achievement made is an increased interest in the 
child ; if a study of him only results in finding how to 
get the multiplication table more quickly into him then 
will education be a curse rather than a blessing. 

There are thousands in the school-rooms asking in 
what way they and their pupils will be benefited by a 
study of pedagogy—they are in honest doubt. 

It will be the effort of THE JouRNAL to aid the 
thoughtful teacher to make real advancement. There 
are serious questions that demand discussion ; in fact, 
the condition is more serious in some aspects now 
than it was twenty-five years ago. Then no one was 
asking what he should do to be educationally saved ; 
now thousands are determined to rest supinely 
no longer. They will need more than ever to have 
the foundation principles of true educational living 
disclosed to them. The past is not to be erased as 
if it were an example on the blackboard ; it is from the 
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past we are to derive lessons for future activity, 

New problems are to be solved. The school-room is 
to be the theater of a new interest. The teacher is to 
take on a higher preparation. There is to be a close 
connection between ethics and knowledge ; the school. 
room is destined to become ethical ; the daily contro} 
of teacher and pupils is to promote the kingdom of 
heaven. There is to be a real moral elevation ; chil- 
dren made fit to get that high enjoyment out of life 
the Creator intended. All of these statements show 
that the summer of 1896 finds the teacher pondering 
some very difficult problems; to aid the solution of 
these THE JOURNAL will be found indispensable. It has 
earnestly hoped for the day to come when the teacher 
would look beyond the routine of table reciting and con- 
sider what the old catechism terms “the chief end of 
man.” That day is here. 

A profound dissatisfaction is felt in the outcome of 
the schools ; so much has been expected and so little 
realized. THE JOURNAL has predicted this, over and 
over, and is not surprised at its existence. The ques- 
tions that are now pressed upon the teacher is, Do you 
understand education largely? Are your processes 
those proposed by the deepest study? These Tue 
JouRNAL will continue to make central themes ; it will 
neglect no opportunity to carry the teacher to higher 
stages of thought and skill. It will consider its readers 
to be in earnest, and that they have not undertaken their 
work without determining to prosecute it, comprehend- 
ing their serious responsibility. 





Supt. Gilbert, in an smpromptu address at the presen- 
tation of diplomas to the graduates of the teachers’ 
training school at St. Paul, Minn., said: “It is a 
sublime spectacle to see good women devoting 
themselves to sweeten and elevate the lives of little 
children. Our teachers are doing this now, for they are 
being guided by the law of love. When I was a child 
I’m sure I hated my teachers. They probably hated 
me. I was about as bad as I could be, and they did all 
they could to make me unhappy. Yet they were sin- 
cere. For they believed that child is naturally wicked 
and must be forced artificially into good behavior by 
fear and punishment. You, however, go forth to culti- 
vate the good that is in every child, to make him love 
you as youtrytolove him. You are missionaries whose 
aim is to elevate and guide aright the noblest object of 
creation—a little child.” 

A beautiful thought! Love is the law of the universe 
and of teaching also. The Pioneer Press with a fine ap- 
preciation of the inspiring thought heads its report of 
the graduation exercises of the training school “ 7rained 
to Win Hearts.” 

To make the ANNUAL NuMBER a sort of high water 
mark each year in education, requires the co-operation 
of all the members of the educational administration. 
The publishers who stand in the closest relation to the 
schools are unquestionably alive to the demands of the 
time. The managers of educational bureaus; the 
manufacturers of pens, pencils, and school apparatus ; 
of school-room decorative materials; of typewriters, 
bicycles, and various household materials; all these 
have co-operated to give dignity and importance to 
this number, and to them sincere acknowldgments 
are made. 
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The Best Literature for all dem of Schools, and for School Libraries. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. |MASTERPIECES 0F AMERICAN LITERATURE 








16mo, 205 pages. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents; Complete masterpieces from the Works of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, 
in strong cloth binding, 30 cents. Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly, With a portrait and bio- 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. graphical Sketch of cack Aathes. Adopted for uso in Goommer 
Over 100 15«cent Reading Books, with Introductions, Notes, and His- oe, Se oe oe AGREES OS 6 Hewes = 58 
torical and Biographical Suetches ; containing in an unabridged form Text-Book in American Literature. 12mo, $1.00, net. 
some of the most interesting and instructive masterpieces of the most 
famous authors of America and England. Each seaien single number MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. 
paper, 16mo, 15 cents, ef; linen, 25 cents we¢; double numbers, paper, 30 Complete masterpieces from the Works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. John 
cents, we/ ; linen, 40 cents, wef; triple numbers, paper, 45 cents, met ; Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, 
linen, 45 cents and socents, wef ; quadruple numbers, paper, 50 cents, Cowper, Gray, Addison and Steele, Milton, Byron, and Bscon, With 
net ; linen, 60 cents, nef. a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each author, Adapted for use 





G Schools, High Schools and Acad Reading Book 
THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. — ne Tene Book in Sketch Litcoatene. — a -— - 
Containing 120 Classic American Poems set to Standard Music 


strong paper covers, with cloth back, 30 cents ; boards, 4o cents. _ - ‘STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


. For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited 

AMERICAN POEMS. by W. J. Roire, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text; Copious Ex- 

Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Hoimes, mA and Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. Allare equally 

Lowell and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. ScuppER. With Bio- suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. Each vol— 

graphical Sketches and Notes. Revised edition irom new plates | ume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 

’ net, } 

12M0, $1.00, me 1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. | Arthur, and Other Idylls 
AMERICAN PROSE. 2. Scott’s Marmion. of the King. 

Complete selections from the writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Long- 3: — aed of the Last 9. Tennyson’s Lencelot and 

fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and Emerson. Edited by icstrel. Elaine, and Other Idylis 

Horace E. ScuppER. With Introduction and Notes. r1amo. $t.02,'4. Tennyson's Princess. of the King (/n Prepara- 

net. Revised and Enlarged Edition from new plates. 5. Tennyson’s Select Poems. tion.) 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 6 eed Etim) cian | Ring. Complete in one volume, 


ee tee Pree ; , the | Tennyson’s In Memoriam. | $1.00.) 

50 volumes bound in half Jeather at 50, 62 and 70 cents, containing the 

best literature which has stood the test of the world’s judgment. With | 7° Tennyson’s Enoch Arden,|10, Byron's Childe Harold. 
portraits, biographical sketches, and the necessary notes and glossaries. | and ther Poems. (Xevised|11. William Morris’s Ata- 
The list chosen with the advice of the most prominent educators of | F dition.) E lanta’s Race, and Other 
this country, |8. Tennyson’s Coming of Poems. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.56, Thirty-four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 
pages. A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above, and of many other books suitable for school, 
college, and library use.will be sent to any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


REMARKS. Hovcuton, Mirriin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Loncrettow, Wuittier, Lowe.t, Homes, 
Emerson, Troreau, and Hawtworne. Adi editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
issued without the consent and contrary to the ‘wishes of the _~ Me, or their heirs. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MEN CONSPICUOUS 1N THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 








JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. MARTIN VAN BUREN. JAMES MADISON, 
By John T. Morse, Jr. By Edward M. Shepard. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, JOHN MARSHALL. 
By Dr. H. Von Holst. (2 vols ) By Henry Cabot Lodge. By Allan B. Magruder. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. JOHN JAY. THOMAS H. BENTON 
By Henry Adams. By George Pellew. » a oe a 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. a be Woe) 
By — T. Morse, Jr. (2 vols ) By John T. Morse, Jr. PATRICK HENRY. 
ALBERT GALLATIN ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
By John Austin Stevens. y Henry Cabot Lodge. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
JOHN ADAMS. ANDREW TACKSON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
By John T. Morse, Jr. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. NJAMIN IKLIN. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. JAMES MONROE. wus 2° Ce 
By James K. Hosmer. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. LEWIS CASS 1 ‘ 
HENRY CLAY. (2 vols ) DANIEL WEBSTER. . ows se se 
By Carl Schurz, By Henry Cabot Lodge. healer eas 


Each volume 16mo, Gilt Top, $1.25. “The series is doing an immense service to the reading public and to the cause of history 


: in bringing forth adequate tnough brief records of the lives of eminent men of whom the 
general knowledge has become erroneous or traditional,”"—New York Times, 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. With Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00, 
hg Aaa ot Mr, Fiske, many maps, facsimiles, etc., 2 vols., crown 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS, 


- 3 sees . Very tully illustrated with maps, portraits, etc., 12m0, $1.00, #e/. 
With Plans of Battles, and a new stee! portrait of Washington. Zighth 
edition, 2 vols,, crown 8vo., gilt top, $4.00. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


With some reterence to its origins, 12mo, $1.00, mer 
1783-1789, With acolored Map. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. “The reader may turn over these volumes (of Mr. Fiske’s) with full assurance 
of faith for a fresh rehearsal of the old facts, which no time can stale, and for 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE ; | new views of those old facts, according to the larger frame work of ideas in which 
4 they can now be set by the master of a captivating style and an expert in 
In Riverside Library for Young People, Maps 75 cents. | historical philosophy.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 158 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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At last signs of common sense and uniformity begin 
to appear in college degrees. Cornell instead of grant- 
ing A. B., Ph. B., and B. S., etc., etc., will grant one de- 
gree for four years’ study—that of A.B, Students then 
may complete a four-years course in which there is no 
Greek or Latin, or in which there is only Greek and 
Latin, and get an A.B. Many institutions have almost 
entirely effaced the old A. B. curriculum; some institu- 
tions supposed to be conservative have dropped Greek, 
or reduced both Greek and Latin by one-half, or 
dropped philosophy, or curtailed Greek and mathemat- 
ics, or in one way or another changed the old curricu- 
lum, substituting all kinds and amounts of subjects ; so 
that A. B.,in America now stands for no definite thing, 
except a four-year’s college course. 

In Cornell the candidate for admission to the A. B. 
course need not offer either Greek or Latin. He must, 
in addition to the preliminary subjects, offer either—(z) 
Greek and Latin, or (4) Latin and advanced French or 
German, or (c) advanced French, advanced German, and 
one year of advanced mathematics, including solid 
geometry, higher algebra, and plane and spherical tri- 
gonometry, Upon entrance he must prove himself 
well grounded in a systematic high school course, hav- 
ing certain staple subjects, and covering part of the 
ground of the old-fashioned college course ; when admit- 
ted, he may take what he chooses, provided only he com- 
pletes satisfactorily the amvount prescribed for each 
term. 





There is an expression of pain visible on the counte- 
nance of the highly esteemed M/taland Schools over our 
Statement that nine-tenths of the teaching is unscien- 
tific. In this state, there will be ten thousand persons 
who will have secured places to teach this summer— 
new hands ; certainly they will not bescientific. Those 
who came in last year have hardly learned to teach sci- 
entifically, Many who have taught ten years are sim- 
ply doing routine work. Besides there are no small 
number of would-be teachers who attempt to laugh 
down scientific teaching. Plainly, we have not arrived 
at the era of scientific teaching and shall not for some 
time yet. 


The office of a teacher may be held in such honor of 
students that the man sets himself into their lives. They 
wait upon his voice and his utterance is the decree of an 
oracle. Knowledge is but a small part of that which he 
gives to them. His temper and character enters into 
their ears; his personal habits, the tones of his voice, his 
management of his affairs, his behavior in emergencies, 
his bearing towards his superiors and inferiors, his esti- 
mate of his work, his choice of his world, that is, him- 
self will pass over into and become a part of those who 
are committed to his presence. It has becomealmosta 
truism, that the choice of a teacher is of more conse- 
quence than the choice of a study. What is Greek or 
philosophy, science or letters, compared to the daily 
contact with men like Walker and Felton, Agassiz and 
Wyman ?—Alexandre McKenzie. 





The undersize of the graduates of the New York City 
college seems to have caught the attention of Pres. 
Maclay of the board of education only at this com- 
mencement season ; but it has been remarked upon for 
twenty-five years. Many of the graduates are Jews 
who, it is well known, attain good scholarship at an ear- 
lier age than the Anglo-Saxon. Again, there are in 
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every school boys who evince talent for learning at an 
early age and who are encouraged to prepare for the 
college. Inthe opinion of THe JourRNAL both of the 
classes named employ so much of their vitality to do 
brain work at an early age that they do not increase in 
stature. This does not tell the whole story, but it gives 
the gist of the matter. Take 10,000 boys anda major- 
ity of the smart boys will be undersized. 





The Philadelphia teachers mean to be at Buffalo in 
force. William Dick, warrant clerk (board of education) 
has issued a stirring circular; he takes a party by the 
Lehigh Valley. Watson Cornell is not to be outdone 
and conducts a party over the Pennsylvania railroad, 
They claim they will each lead 500. These are two 
popular men. Who goes from New York with 500? Or 
from Brooklyn with 200? Or from Boston with 300? 





New York City News. 


The new law will cause many changes before it comes into 
full effect. The abolition of the trustee system will cause the 
disappearance of many notable men from an active held of labor 
in behalf of public education, The trustee feature has been an 
essential part of the school system. There was a time when the 
only officers known in connection with the schools were the 
trustees. In the early days the trustees lived in the near vicinity 
of the school ; they watched over it with jealous care ; the erec- 
tion and care of the building; the selection and work of the 
teachers were carefully inspected by them. They were elected 
by ballot and were the public-spirited men of the ward. The 
money needed to carry on the school was hard to get and was 
bestowed grudingly ; everything had to be done cheaply ; very 
much time had to be given by these men to the direction of the 
schools, and such men were found. 

When Tweed’s doings aroused the public a change was made 
in the mode of obtaining trustees; they were appointed by the 
board of education. This was a needed change, for it had come 
to pass that on many ward school boards one liquor seller at 
least had a place; and he often became chairman of the board; 
to consult with him the principal was obliged to visit his saloon 
and it is stated that this resulted in wrecking men of no small 
ability. There was no difficulty in finding good men for the 
office in some of the boards; in the down-town wards it was 
often a matter of difficulty. 

The trustees were charged with the selection of all teachers 
below the principal and vice-principal and on this the entire wel- 
fare of the system turned. Once the selection of the trustees 
would have passed unchallenged; but a new era had arisen. 
When the salaries were small (Supt. Kiddle began on a low 
salary) there was no struggle for the teacher’s place; but now 
millions are paid out in salaries and there is a fierce struggle to 
get places; the first year a salary of $500 is paid a young woman 
who in any other work would hardly be able to get half as much, 
while the trustees were gradually becoming invested by law with 
great power as to distribution of money for educational purposes,a 
pedagogical era had arrived, and they were not prepared for it 
There was a time when, if a boy came out a good speller and 
able to write fairly and was handy with the multiplication table 
the school machine was considered to be in good order. But 
that time has passed—far more is expected; men and women 
of special fitness only will satisfy the rightly critical public. The 
responsibility is now thrown on the board of education, a body 
of twenty-one men to be picked ou. by the mayor. Woe be to 
them if they don’t “turn down” incompetents; hunt up the 
highly competent and employ them, no matter what it costs! It 
is a new era; look out for locomotion. 


Board of Superintendents. 


In THE JOURNAL of May 2 it was stated that the number of 
assistant superintendents would probably be increased to fifteen. 
On June 17 the committee on instruction recommended the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 780.) 
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Books for Summer Reading. 


Venus and Cupid. 


or, A TRIP FROM Mount OLympu3 To Lonpon. 
conductor ot the party. 1t2mo, Cloth, ornamental. 





By the personal 
$1.00 


A New Fantastic Romance. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


The Ebbing of the Tide. 


By Louts BEcKE, author of ‘By Reef and Palm.” 
Cloth extra, $1.25: 
“We have rarely read so fascinating a collection of stories.”—Boston Times. 


In Sight of the Goddess. 


A Tale of Washington Life. By HARRIET RIDDLE Davis, 
author of ‘“‘ The Chapel of Ease,” etc. Issued in the Lofos Library. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Polished buckram, 75 cents, 

A Tale of excellent merit and remarkable interest. 


A Marriage by Capture. 


A Romance of To-Day. By RoseRT BUCHANAN, author of ** The 
Shadow of the Sword.” etc, Issued in the Lotos Library. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. Polished buckram, 75 cents. 


The Truth-Tellers. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, author of “Only Human,” ‘The 
Other Man's Wife,” ** Aunt Johnnie,” etc. In Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels for June, 1896. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents; cloth $1.00. 


Lady Val’s Elopement. 


A new copyright novel. By 
‘*A Banished Beauty,” etc. 
for July, 1895. r2mo, 


Send for complete list of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 


The Light that Lies. 


By COCKBURN HARVEY. 
full-page illustrations by F. MCKERNAN., 
“A captivating little book.” — Detroit Tribune. 


“Tbe Humor is droll and sharp, the situations are admirably drawn.’ 
—Philadelphia Evening ‘Bulletin. 








Large 12mo, 














JoHN BICKERDYKE, author of 
In Leppincott’s Series of Select Novels 
Paper, 50 cents, cloth, $1.00. 





With decorations in the text and seven 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 





No Teacher’s Library is complete without the 


Standard Reference Books 


These comprise : 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A new issue at a popular price, A Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by more than 
3.500 engravings; Over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of 
reading matter. Rewritten and enlarged by American and English 
editors. International in character. Based upon the most recent 
census returns, and corrections and additions made up to the day of 





printing. The new popular edition, In ten volumes. Imperial 
octavo, Cloth binding, $20.co, net; half leather binding, $25.00, 
net. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


A complete pronouncing gazetteer or geographical dictionary of the 
world. Containing notices of over one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand places. With recent and authentic information respecting 
the countries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe ; also the census for 1880-1890. New revised 
edition of 1895. Reduced one-third in price. One volume. Im- 
perial octavo. Embracing 2680 pages, Library sheep, $8.00, net; 
half Turkey, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 





Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


A universal pronouncing dictionary of biography and mythology. 
Contains memoirs of the eminent personages of all ages and coun- 
tries, and accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, 
and Classic Mythologies, with the pronunciation of their names in 
the different languages, in which they occur. By J. THomas, M.D., 

L A new, thorougfily- revised and greatly-enlarged edition. 
Reduced one third in price. Complete in one volume. Imperial 
8vo. 2550 pages. Bound in sheep, $8.00, net; half Turkey, $10.00, 
net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 





Worcester’s Dictionary. 


The standard dictionary of the English language, and so accepted 
by the great bcdy of literary men. Large 4to. Sheep, $10.00; 
half Russia, $12.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 





Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on 
application to the publishers. 





THE STANDARD IN SPELLING, 
PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION. 


Wiorcester’s School [ ictionaries. 


Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, 
Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


Recently adopted for North Carolina and Virginia. 





The New Academic Dictionary. 


A new etymological and pronouncing dictionary of the English 
language. New edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 
pages. 264 illustrations. Large r2mo. Half roan. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


A pronouncing dictionary of the English language. New edition. 
Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 illustrations. 
Large i2mo. Half roac, 











Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 








Printed from entirely new plates. With illustrations. 390 pages. 
1zmo. Half roan, cloth sides. 
’ : — 
Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
This dictionary is profusely illustrated. 384 pages. 16mo, Half 


roan. 


For descriptive circular and special prices write to the publishers, 





FoR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Educational Foundations. 


1896-7. 

It is not often that a speaker before a large and rep- 
resentative national body of educators has the courage 
to express appreciation of the work of an educational 
periodical and to point out its peculiar value. For this 
reason it gives us all the more pleasure to quote, from 
the splendid address of Supt. W. S. Sutton, of Houston, 
Texas, on “Courses of Pedagogical Study as Related to 
Professional Improvement in a Corps of City Teachers,” 
before the Jacksonville meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., this high tribute paid 
to EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS : 

“ In conducting an institute lesson many commendable plans 
may be adopted, but no plan should be pursued to the exclusion 
of all others, EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, which is, per- 
haps, the only American periodical devoted exclusively to the 
field of pedagogical courses of study, furnishes many useful sug- 
gestions concerning methods of prosecuting this work. An ex- 
amination of its files discloses praiseworthy evolution. Through 
the efforts of its editor, Mr. Ossian H. Lang, along definite lines 
of development, it is to-day offering great service to students of 
education throughout the country.” 

It may be of interest to many that the eighth volume 
of EpucATIONAL Founpartions, which begins with the 
September number, will devote its department of His- 
TORY OF EpucaTion to discussions of the labors and 
pedagogical ideas of great ecucators of the nineteenth 
century, among them Salzmann, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart and the Herbartians, Beneke, Horace Mann, 
F. W. Parker, W. T. Harris, and G. Stanley Hall. 
Quick’s “ Educational Reformers,” the best work in the 
English language on modern educational history, will 
be used for supplementary reading and a copy of this 
valuable work sent free to everyone who subscribes to 
the new volume before November next, The plan of 
the history course, as outlined for 1896-7 is, briefly told, 
the following : 

The September number will begin with an article on Horace 
Mann written by Col. F. W. Parker. In October the educational 
work and ideas of Col. Parker will be discussed. Thus the study 
begins at home, with Americans who have had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the shaping of the progress of our present education. 
The ideas of these two representative leaders will be traced to 
their sources and the student’s interest thus drawn to the philan- 
thropinists as represented by Salzmann and Camp:—Basedow 
was very fully discussed in the course for 1895-6 —, to Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel,and Herbart and the Herbartians, Salzmann, 
Campe, and Pestalozzi will be taken up in November ; Froebel, 
in December; Herbart, in January. Following up the later 
philosophical development of pedagogics, Bsnekecomes next. A 
comparison of the ideas of Herbart and Beneke is proposed for 
the succeeding number. In April or May, Rosenkranz and W: 
T. Harris will be discussed ; in May or June, G. Stanley Hall and 
the movement of which he is the genzus. If it is possible to 
complete the course, as here briefly outlined, in May, the June 
number will give a general review of the educational history of 
the present century. 

The departments of PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
METHODOLOGY, CHILD Stupy, EDUCATIONAL Civics, and 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS will be continued in the eighth 
volume and one new department added whose import- 
ance requires that special attention should be given it: 
a department of Schoo. HyGIeEne. 

Under PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION will be treated such 
weighty subjects as Possibilities of Education, Ethical and Psy- 
chological Foundations, Physical Bases of Mental Growth and 
Development, etc. It is also proposed to give a complete outline 
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of empirical psychology based on a very popular German intro- 
duction to philosophy by Dr. Th. Elsenhans. 

The METHOD department will be in the main devoted to three 
subjects, vés., the heuristic or “‘ finding-out ” method, the art of 
conducting the recitation (‘‘ formal steps’). and the method of 
correlation and concentration. There will also be brief discus- 
sions of such maxims of instruction, as “‘ From the Known to the 
Unknown,” “ From Chaos to Cosmos,” “ Learn to do by doing, 
etc. 

The CHILD STUDY department will be devoted particularly to 
methods and suggestions relating to the study of child-individu- 
alities. The previous discussions of this great subject in the last 
volume have attracted wide attention. The efforts of the editor to 
direct thought in this direction has been highly commended by 
educational authorities in this country and abroad. 

Under EDUCATIONAL CIVICS will be treated matters pertain- 
ing to educational legislation, school organization, courses of con- 
tinuation studies for teachers, plans of conducting teachers’ 
meetings, etc, 

Under EXAMINATION QUESTIONS will be given all the ques- 
tions used in the New York State Uniform teachers’ examina- 
tions—for state diplomas and first, second, and third grade and 
teachers’ training classes certificates—complete with answers. 
This feature is a favorite one with many teachers in all parts of 
the country. 

The new department of SCHOOL HYGIENE will bring authori- 
tative discussions of subjects concerning the physical well-being 
of the child and the teacher. ‘ Diet for School Children,” ‘ Over- 


pressure,” “School Ventilation,” “ Precautions in Contagious 
Diseases,” ‘* Disinfection of School-Rooms,” etc., are among 
them. 


With so rich and progressively organized a course on 
the program for the new year EDUCATIONAL FouNDA- 
TIONS Ought not to have any difficulty in doubling its 
subscription list. The era of pedagogic advancement of 
educators is upon us and the aids offered by this maga- 
zine cannot fail to attract students and win for it the 
praise of the leaders in the struggle for the professional 
uplifting of the teachers, : 


¥ 


A State Normal College with Continuous Sessions. 


The recent report of Dr. Irwin Shepard, president of the State 
Normal school at Winona, (Minn.), to the State Normal Board 
of Minnesota is a most valuable educational document. It 
reached us too late for an extensive discussion in this issue, but in 
THE JOURNAL next week its contents will be fully presented and 
its important recommendations editorially commented upon. 

It may be briefly stated here that Dr. Shepard proposes for his 
normal school the adoption of a plan for continuous sessions 
after the Chicago university plan and consisting of four quarters 
of twelve weeks each, for each year. The great benefits of the 
plan were at once recognized by the state board and it was 
adopted. Steps will be taken to secure the necessary additional 
appropriation at the meet:ng of the Jegislature next winter. 

Another important proposition made by Dr. Shepard is to dis- 
continue the elementary (preparatory) classes in the Winona nor- 
mal school and to confine attendance to high school graduates 
and those of equal academic preparation. There is no other nor- 
mal school in the country —excepting the State Normal college at 
Albany, N. Y.,—which annually enrolls so many graduates of 
high schools and institutions of equal rank, as the school at 
Winona. This should induce the State Normal Board of Min- 
nesota to endorse and authorize the proposed plan at an early 
date. Why should not Minnesota like New York have a great 
State Normal college? The step must be taken eventually any- 
way and the sooner the better. 


Young Hellas Crowds the University. 


There are 2,987 students at the University of Athens, and the 
number increases yearly. Of these 604 are foreigners, chiefly 
Greeks who are Turkish subjects.. The number of professional 
men turned out is far in excess of the needs of the country. 
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REVISED EDITIONS.... 





QVESTIONsiOOPANSWER*100l*QVES TION 














ONE THOUSAND AND ONE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON 


United States History, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Geography, ‘Orthography and Reading, 
Grammar, General History, 
Arithmetic, (Teaching, Test Examples in Arith- 
Theory and Practice of metic, 
Rie (eet ot Natural Philosophy. | 





so not revised. 


é Sure to Order Revised Editions. 


Most successful books of the kind ever published. Over 80,000 | 
c pies sold already ; and the sale, now that they have been thoroughly | 
rewritten by the most competent teachers, is far greater than ever, 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, 50 CENTS EACH. 


Special Offer to Teachers, 
Any six assorted for =. £0 postage paid. 
Any eight assorted for - $3.25 

The entire set of eleven for ‘$4. 25, ane paid, 


Supervisors, and Others: 


The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience in| 
teaching, and have asked every conceivable question that would be 
likely to come up in the most rigid examination. Every question has 
a complete and concise answer just belowit. There are other question 
books published ranging in prices from 10 cents to $1.75 each, but even | 
the highest price book is not half as complete ON A SINGLE BRANCH | 
as these are for 50 cents. We repeat it, there are no other books | 
published that at all compare with these in aiding Teachers and Stu- 
dents in preparing tor examinations. 

Many Teachers are using these Question Books in their schools in 
the place of text-books, 

Purchase one copy, and you will want all of them. 

Remit by Post Orrice MONEY ORDER, EXPRESS ORDER, Reots. | 
TERED LEITER, OR BANK DRarFT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | 


' 


” | 





THE BEST SCHOOL REGISTER. 


Campbell's ‘Economic 
School Register. 


YOU WANT IT. 














Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. 
Superior to anything in the marketin excellence of manufacture and 
artistic appearance. 


SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT 
MORE ACCUFATELY AND WITH LESS TIME 
AND LABO* THAN BY awry orwar eretrem. IT 
IS THE BEST 


PLEASE READ. 


omer - 7 DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
y of Jefferson, Mo., Oct. 3, + 








We have examined ‘The Seam School Register,’’ publ 
The Burrows Brothers Co. , of Cleveland, Ohio, and = *S to be ogster. 
the publishers claim for it. Itis truly an “ Econom 
| is well adapted for use in the public schools of this Staten 
| hesitate to recommend this Register to our teachers. 


JOHN R. KIRK, Supt. 
_ R. DURHAM, Chief Clerk. 


ished by 
thet 
and 
do not 


‘Our teachers prefer it to any other with which they are familiar.” 
—Supt. E. A. Jones, Massillon, O. 

‘* It is the best and most convenient I have ever seen.’ 

Respectfully, B. — NOLDS, 

“I have used ‘Campbell's Economic School Register’ for five years. 
From my own experience I know that by the use of this Register my 
own reports were kept more accurately and with Jess time and /abor 
than by any other.”—H. C., MuCKLEY. Central High School, oe. 
| dand, O. 

** We use ‘ Campbell's Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
much.”—Supt. H, C. Forp, £/ Dorado, Kan, 

** It seems to me that your Register is unequalled in completeness 
| and compactness.’"’"—PRINCIPAL H, J. BOWELL, Necedah, Wis, 


Campbell’s Economic Scbool Register. 


( Copyrighted.) 
In attractive Board Covers, with removable insides or ‘‘Fillers,” 75c. 
Reiewing Fillers, Manilla Covers, . 35¢. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, and upon its return, post- 
paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 


Campbell’ $ Economic Examination Record 
Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 25c. 


This has all the merits of durability, reatness and economy of time 
and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on approval in 
same way, subject to refund of price upon return. 





Columbian Revision. 
Sixteenth Edition. 


Day’ ~ 

Complete 
Shorthand 
Manual, yeep mores cones 


«sIS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL..... 


And, Rookseller or Teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t order | 
it until then), remember it 1s published by 
| 





A full revision to date, and the 


Very Best Shorthand Book 
Ever Yet Published. 
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WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 


By E-_roy M. Avery, Pu, D, 
Retail Price, 15 Cents. 


Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with red 
line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable toall who would 
speak their mother tongue with accuracy, 


POPULAR SYNONYMS. 


Cloth, 32mo. Price, 10 Cents. By Mail, 12 Cents. 


Twenty-five Thousand words in ordinary use. Accurate, Cheap, 
Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. 
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We have sold over one hundred thousand copizes of this work. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 776.) 

appointment of fifteen candidates, among them Professor Clar- 
ence M. Meleney, of the Teachers college; Dr. A. P. Marble, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Supt. Blodgett, of Syracuse; Principal Seth 
Stewart, of Brooklyn; Dr. J. M. Elgas, principal of Grammar 
school No. 69; Prin. Boyer, of grammer school No. 87; and all 
the present assistant superintendents, with the exception of Dr. 
Henry Leipziger, who has been made special supervisor of the 
lecture courses for working men and women. 

On Wednesday last, June 24, the election of the superintend- 
ents took place. The board of education was in executive ses- 
sion until 11 o’clock P. M., and it is reported that a bitter fight 
was waged over the appointment of some of the committee’s 
candidates. Commussioners Hubbell, Prentiss, Peaslee, Mack, 
and Meriowitz objected to the election of Matthew J. Elgas and 
Edward H. Boyer, as these principals had been the most active 
opponents of the compromise school bill. The result was that 
Mr. Elgas was defeated and Mr. Boyer’s application returned to 
the committee. The rest of the list were elected without change, 
at a salary of $4,000 a year, with the exception of the substitution 
of Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, principal of a Brooklyn grammar 
school, for Supt, Blodgett who had withdrawn his application. 

Those elected are: 

For six years.—James Godwin, George S. Davis, and Henry W. Jame- 
son. 


For five years.—Addison B, Poland, Thomas A, O’Brien, and A. T. 
Schauffler. . 


For four years.—Edward D. Farrell, James Lee, and Walter B. Gun- 
nison. 


For three years.—Gustave Straubenmuller. 
For two years.—Albert P. Marble and Clarence E. Meleney, 
For one year.—Seth T. Stewart. 


The committee on instruction has recommended the following 
list of supervisors for appointment : 

For supervisor of manual training (salary, $2,500),—James P. Haney, 
a teacher in grammar school No. 77. 

For supervisor of sewing (salary, $1,500).—Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, sew- 
ing instructor of Normal college. 

For supervisor of kindergartens (salary, $2,500).—Mrs. Clara M. Wil- 
liams, former member of the board of education, 

For supervisors of physical training (salary, $2,000 each).—Miss Jessie 
H. Bancroft, supervisor of physical training in the Brooklyn schools, and 
Miss M, Augusta Requa, teacher of physical training in Normal college. 


On the whole these nominations give evidence of earnest en- 
deavor on the part of the board of education to secure a strong 
board of superintendents. But it had been generally expected 
that Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer and Dr. Taylor would also be 
elected. They are both strong men and fully deserving of the 
honor. Dr. Shimer has particularly distinguished himself as an 
instructor and inspirer of teachers and his lectures before local 
professional organizations have always been very popular. It 
was hoped that the board of education would show in practical 
way that such work is appreciated. Perhaps the nomination has 
been deferred. Three more superintendents may be added next 
fall and several special supervisors also. 

We hear that Dr. Leonard, of Binghamton, was not a candi- 
date. It would be a good move to invite him to come here and 
take charge of the organization of the high school work required 
by the new laws. He is one of the ablest high school men in the 
country and is thoroughly at home also in theoretical and applied 
pedagogy. 

Are They Asleep ? 


A teacher of one of the leading schools of the city, who takes a 
deep interest in the professional enthusiasm among his fellow- 
workers asks us to publish the following letter : 


No matter how opinions may differ as to the wisdom of many of the new 
educational theories of the present day, there can be no doubt of the great 
benefits to be derived trom inspiring educational conventions. This belief 
has stimulated a praiseworthy rivalry between cities to secure the meetings 
of the various great teachers’ associations. 

It was expected that the New York city teachers would rally to have the 
next convention of the New York State Teachers’ Association. A strong 
effort to attain that result would at least manifest the interest and enthus- 
iasm of our teachers in educational matters. But this effort has not been 
made, 
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A committee was appointed to bring the teachers together and to urge 
upon them the necessity of attending the convention at Rochester in such 
large numbers that they would represent a majority of the voters present, 
They wculd then be likely to capture the next convent.on. But despite 
tke earnest labors of the committee, the teachers responded but feebly, 


Te meeting which was calied at the Grand Central Palace on Friday 
evening, June 19, was, in the expressive language of the folk-idiom,a 
‘*erand fizzle.” The scarcevess of the attendance only accentuated the 
magnitude of the ha'l which might have been filled if the teachers had been 
mc re enthusiastic in the cause which called them together. 

A delegation of a thousand New York teachers is expected at Rochester 
and Buffalo. lt will be a surprise if a hundred attend. 

What is the trouble with the teachers of our city ? Have they fallen into 
such a state of apathetic indifference to educational matters that nothing 
can arouse them into action ? Have they come to the conclusion that they 
have reached the highest pitch of perfection and that nothing can improve 
their work ? Arethey allowing themselves to be lulled asleep by a sweet 
sense of their own supreme abiiity ? 


We must remember that our schools are just’ what the teachers make 
them and nothing more. Magnificent schoo] buildings and many mechan- 
ical aids are dependent for their utility upon the ability of the teacher, 


That which improves the teacher improves the school system. The 
teacher can be improved only by study, by observation and experience, 
Educational conventions offer many facilities for improvement. An in- 
difference to such conventions is significant, more or less, of a lack of in- 
terest in pedagogical science and professional matters in general. 

The great number of empty benches at the Grand Central Palace om 
Friday evening, evidenced a strong indifference on the part of our teachers 
to convention work. 

We are now in the midst of a period when the potent waves of educa- 
tional enthusiasm are beating upon the shores of p»pu'ar prejudice and 
ignorance, The vibrations are heard in every village and hamlet, in every 
city and town, The teachers thrcughout the land are being aroused toa 
proper appreciation of their great work. ‘They are marching with vigor- 
ous pace to the accomplishment of better, nobler results in the education 
of youth than ever before were dreamed of. 

Are the teachers of the great metropolis to lead the new movement, or 
are we to straggle in the rear? Thanthe teachers of New York city, there 
should be no body of men and women, more earnest, more enthusiastic, or 
more able in the work of education, JOSEPHUS. 

New York City, Fune 20, 1896. 





Enforcing the Law. 


The compulsory education law is beginning to be enforced in 
th’s city. Three children and a father were at the Center street 
police court. The father was put under bonds to stand trial; 
the law says every person in parental relation shall cause their 
children between eight and sixteen years to attend school; the 
fine is $5 for first offense: for second not over $50 or three days 
in jail, The mother swore the girl was 23 years old! The judge 
reprimanded and said the law would be enforced. 





KELLOGG’S BUREAU gets positions for teachers. Seven 
years ago the New York Educational Bureau commenced to rec- 
ommend teachers. During these years the manager, Mr. H. 5S. 
Kellogg, with his assistants has filled positions in twenty-nine 
states and Canada. One teacher was sent to Africa. Mr. Kel- 
logg believes in preparation and ability,—the experience will fol- 
low. A young teacher with no experience, writes June 23, 1896: 
“It is with pleasure I announce that I have accepted the position 
at a salary of $750 per year.’—Amy H. Dowe. This is a New 
York city position. This Bureau has testimonials in abundance. 
Mr. Kellogg will be at the N. E. A. headquarters in Buffalo to 
meet employers and teachers. If you are looking for teachers, or 
advancement for yourself, now or next year, you will do well to 
consult him. All communications private. When in New York 
city call or address the manager, H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East 
gth St, New York. 





An unusual opportunity is offered a live man or woman to it- 
Property 
is in frst class condition and valuable. Principal desires a work- 
ing partner with small investment. Particulars from H. S. KEL- 
LOGG, No. 61 East 9th St., New York city. At Buffalo during 
N. E, A. convention. 


vest in a private school for girls near New York city. 
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Which Dictionary is Everywhere THE Standard? 





‘Not because its publishers call it so,”” and not because its advertisers call it so; but because the highest 
authorities in the world of science and letters, men who have no interest except in the truth, men who know 
what a dictionary must be to be the Standard, men who have given it searching and expert examination, and 
made deliberate and discriminative comparison with its principal competitors—because such men under such 
conditions POSITIVELY ASSERT that it is THE Standard ;—also because it is the work throughout of men of authority 
in every department of knowledge, over 240 eminent specialists being employed on the editorial staff ; and because 
it is everywhere superseding other dictionaries which, BEFORE IT WAS PUBLISHED, were considered Standard ; for 
these reasons, if for no others, the new 


STANDARD 








FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARY 





is in fact as well as name THe StanparD,—the highest authority on all matters concerning the English language. 


NO DICTIONARY 


The Best Dictionary in Existence. 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

“ In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typo- 
graphy, style and illustration it challenges criticism 
and comman¢sadmiration, It will make the world its 
debtor, and all who write must praise it evermore.” 
The New York Herald said, April 14, 1895: 

“It is a triumph in the art of publication . . It is 
the most satisfactcry and most complete dic- 
tionary yet printed.” 


The St. James's Budget (Gazette), London, said, 
July 27, 1895: 

“ To say that it 1s perfect in form and scove is not 
extravagance of praise, and to say that it is the most 
valuable dictionary ot the English language is but 
to repeat the obvious. The Standard Dictionary 
should be the pride of Literary America, as it is 
the admiration of Literary England.” 

The Leeds Mercury, Leeds, said, June 1>, 1895: 

* We have no hesitation in stating that the Stan- 
dard Dictionary is the best and most complete dic- 
tionary of the English language now in existence.’ 


The Standard in Colleges and Universities, 


Prof. Sayce, Oxford University, England, the Emi- 
nent Philolos ist, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent. 
It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries 
of the English lan, uage.”” 


Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, Pro- 
tessor of Law in Yale, says: 

“ The work is extremely well done throughout. I 
have no doubt that for general and practical purposes 
itis the best American dictionary now available.” 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, University of Chicago, 

says: 

“It is a magnificent, a monumental success . . My 
confident impression is that the editors have pro- 
duced THE Standard Dictionary.” 





The Standard for Public Schools and 
Teachers. 


Education, Boston, says: 

“ We take great pleasure in recommending this new 
dictionary to teachers, students, and others because 
of the common-sense plan on whicno it is based; be- 
cause of the authoritative system of pronunciation it 
has adopted ; because of the accurate and concise 
Cefinitions ; and because of the numerous and com- 
prehensive tables and lists which are to be found 
sprinkled throughout its pages.” 

Northwest Journal of Education, Olympia, 
Wasb., says: 

** The Standard isindispensableto the teacher. In 
determining spelling, pronunciation, and the use of 
words, it does for the teacher what no other work 
can do,” 

The Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., says: 

“If every school trustee and every man having a 
family of growing children could realize the value of 
this dictionary, he wouid not be long without it. It 
is worth more than fine clothes, jewelry, high living, 
or summer outings, and tends to improve and ennoble 
the character and make better citizens of every per- 
son who studies it.” 


Highest Authority in U. $. Government 
Departments. 


A. G, Wilkinson, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., a Prin- 
cipal Examiner in the U. S. Patent Office since 
1869 ; formerly Professor of Languages, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, says: 

** The high authority o1 the Standard Dictionary is 
one of its most important features. i 
years later than any otner similar publication, and 
more distinctively the work of specialists in all depart- 
ments of the language, its superiority in this respect 


ing several | 


IS EQUAL TO IT. 


is unquestioned. 1 should give it the preference on 
all disputed points . . It is the most perfect dic- 
tionary ever made in any language, and I have 
them and consult them in six different languages al- 
most daily.” 


Compered with ‘Webster's International” 
and ‘'The Century.” 


The Standard, London, England, said. May 2, 1895: 

** Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of 
referemce is concerned they are inevitable. The 
Standard Dictionary, in its wealth of vocabulary, 
leaves even the Century far behind ; and not only 
in comprehensiveness, but in exactitude of definition 
its merits are unquestionable.” 


President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, says: c 

“ After a comparison of many words, I am quite 
convinced that the Standard surpasses the Cemury 
| Dictionary in careful and accurate definition of 
worcs, and in its illustrations as well as the number 
of words defined.” [Later]: * I say more emphatic- 
ally than ever before that it is by far the best diction- 
ary in the English language.” 

The California Christian Advocate, San Fran- 
cisco, said, April 3, 1895: 

* To one who all his life fone has been accustomed 
to turn with pleasure and confidence to Webster, it 
is h rd to say it, but the simple truth is that the Stan- 
dard leaves Webster far io the rear.”’ 


Judge Townsend, Yale University, Professor of 
Law, says: ; 

“I have carefully compared the Standard with the 
Century and Webster's International Dictionaries 
and as a result have already purchased two copies of 
| the Standard Dictionary, and take pleasure in giving 

an order for athird copy. The plan, the execution, 
| and the scope of the work, make it indispensable.” 


FACTS ABOUT THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Many new Educational Features are introduced for the 


first time in dictionary making. 


It contains 14 Superb Full-page Colored Plates, costing 
many thousands of dollars to produce, and representing 
the finest art work ever done by Tiffany & Co., New York, 


and L. Prang & Co., Boston. 


Nearly roo of the leading Universities, Colleges, and 
Scientific Institutions of the world and 20 United States 
Government experts were represented on the editorial © 
It could not be otherwise than authoritative. 


staff. 


crafts, parties, etc., 
by their own recognized experts. 


importance. 


All sciences, arts, professions, religions, trades, handi- 


, were represented on the editorial staff 


It contains scores of valuable tables not to be found in 
any other Dictionary or Encyclopedia in the world. 


It represents the recent progress of the Arts and 
Sciences, and contai: s the results of recent Jegal decisions 
and legislation, in matters of domestic and international 


Remember, we do not deny that there are other great and noble works, that, before the Standard Dictionary was published, were accepted as 
the then highest authorities ; but, as B. O. Flower, Editor of THE ARENA, Boston, justly said, in August, 1895: 

‘Without desiring to disparage the excellent Century, the International, or Worcester’s, | feel it simple justice to the Standard to say that in 
this case the Jatest is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English Language.’’ 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


With Denison’s 
Reference 


Half Russia 
Full Russia 
Full Morocco 


Notice. 


Index. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


$15.00 Half Russia ; , , $18.00 
18.00 Full Russia With Denison's ) 22.00 
) 22.00 Full Morocco } Reference Index. ) 26.00 


Agents 





Reliable persons can make special arrangements with the agent in their locality or with the publishers to 
secure the Standard Dictionary on very easy installments, 


wanted. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Education of Indians. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE HASKELL INSTITUTE. 


An educated Pottawatomie chief in speaking of Indian edu- 
cation and civilization cnce said: “I believe the idea of govern- 
ment schools was concsived by the Great Spirit and born into 
the hearts of noble men and women.” Through the efforts of one 
of these noble men, Hon. D, C. Haskell, member of Congress, 
from the second Kansas district, Haskell institute was located at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in 1883. Another of nature’s noblemen, Mai. 
J. M. Haworth, the first superintendent cf Indian schools, then 
selected the site and prepared the plans for the buildings. 

The institution is located one- 
half mile south of the historic 
city on the Kaw, therefore is 
near the geographical center of 
the United States, a very fortu- 
nate location, as pupils can easily 
be gathered in from the East and 
West, the North and the South. 

Those interestec in the Indian 
problem and in the educational 
methods employed for its solu- 
tion, will find an account of the 
work done in this large industrial 
school worthy of their consid- 
eration. 

The school was opened in September, 1884, under the direc- 
tion of Dr, James Marvin, ex-chancellor of the State university. Dr, 
Marvin was an acknowledged leader in educational affairs in 
Kansas, and taking to the new institution his earnestness and 
zeal, his liberal views of education, the organization of the school 
was such as to insure healthy growth. When the school was 
formally opened there were seventeen pupils enrolled. The 
average attendance during the present fiscal year has been over 
five hundred. 

At the present time there are three large dormitories, one for 
the girls and two for the boys, one of which is for the large boys 
and one for the small. There are three large shop buildings, 
an office, a hospital, a laundry and boiler-house, a school building, 
commissary, and many other smaller buildings, such as dwelling- 
houses and barns. 

Haskell institute is an industrial training school, and regular 
instruction is given in carpentry, blacksmithing, wagon-making, 
shoe-making, painting, harness-making, tailoring, dress-making, 
baking, all kinds of housework, farming, and gardening. All 
pupils are required to engage in manual labor one-half of each 
day and attend school the other half. 

The carpenter’s detail, consisting of about ten boys, do all of 
the repairing necessary to keep the buildings in good condition 
and also do most of the carpenter work in the erection of new 
buildings. These boys, besides doing a large amount of work, 
gain a practical knowledge of carpentering and at the same time 
learn habits of industry, which are of inestimable value to them. 

The wagon-makers, painters, 
and blacksmiths manufacture 
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Indian boys under the supervision of a practical engineer and an 
Indian assistant. These boys learn to do steam-fitting, to man- 
age engines, and all work necessary to keep a complicated steam- 
plant in excellent working condition, 

The boys in the harness-shop manufacture about twenty sets 
of harness each month, doing the work in a most creditable 
manner, Possibly the most important industrial training the 
boys receive is that given on the farm and in the garden. 

The farm comprises 650 acres of productive land and is tilled 
by a detail of the boys. In teaching farming the boys learn to 
farm on the prairie, they learn the nature and capacity of the 
soil, the time to plant, how to cultivate, how to care for machinery 
and stock, and thus receive the best possible training to fit them 
for ownership of land. The garden furnishes all kinds of vege- 
tables for the tables during the vegetable season and is entirely 
cultivated by the Indian boys. The plentiful supply of straw- 
berries which is just now being furnished by the garden detail is 
a great treat to the pupils and no doubt will result in many straw- 
berry beds on allotments. 

Among the many valuable lessons learned by the girls is that 
of practical nursing. Opportunity for this training is afforded in 
the hospital, with its modern appliances, skilful nurse and 
experienced physician. 

In the care of the dormitories each pupil has his particular 
part, making his own bed and taking his turn in caring for the 
room of which he is an occupant. With the exception of the 
small boys and girls, each is responsible for the condition of his 
wardrobe. In addition to this the girls are taught to cut and 
make their own clothes, and become very proficient with the 
needle. Many of the girls occupy their spare moments in doing 
fancy work. Some of them are very skilful and make many 
beautiful and dainty articles of intricate design. The girls also 
show aptitude for cooking when opportunity is given. 

Many pupils who have been in school for a term of years be- 
come quite competent and are placed in charge of departments. 
At present the work in the bakery, the tailor-shop, and the car- 
penter-shop is successfully directed by Indian young men. In 
all departments where assistant foremen are needed Indians are 
employed and almost universally give good satisfaction. Many 
of the pupils who have received training at Haskell are holding 
positions under the government at other schools and agencies. 

The literary department comprises the following divisions : 
Kindergarten ; first, second, third, and fourth primary ; first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth advanced ; senior grade, commercial and 
normal departments, 

The kindergarten rooms are fitted up with all the necessary 
appliances and presided over by a wide-awake kindergartner. 
The rapidity with which the little brown-faced lads and lassies 
learn the English language in the conversation class is marvel- 
ous. For instance a small Kickapoo boy who came from the 
camp in November, wrapped in a blanket, destitute of any knowl- 
edge whatever of English, or of the white man’s ways, was able 
to carry on an intelligent conversation in two months’ time. 
Those children who enter school at an early age and have the 





from five to ten wagons every 
month, besides doing a large 
amount of other labor. The 
boys in the different departments 
do the work in as thorough a 
manner as it is done in any reg- 
ular manufacturing _establish- 
ment. The ornamental painting 
done on the wagon is especially 
noteworthy, and, as the wagons 
are sent out to different sections 
of the country, demonstrates the 
capabilities of the Indian boys in this direction. 

All of the clothing worn by the pupils is made by the boys and 
girls in the tailor shop and sewing-room. All of the shoes used 
in the institution are also made by pupils. 

The steam plant by which the buildings are heated requires 
careful supervision and much labor. This work is done by the 





INDIAN CHILDREN ENJOYING THEMSELVES.—HASKELL INSTITUTE. 


kindergarten training advance much more rapidly than others 
who are unfortunate enough to come in when too old to be in 
this department. The stories told by each child as soon as it is 
able to frame even a short sentence in English, do more than 
anything else to overcome the natural timidity from which nearly 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 781.) 
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every Indian child suffers, as well as teaching it to express its 
thoughts clearly in the new language. The seeds of gentleness 
and morality, sown in the ciildish hearts, find fertile soil and 
bring forth good fruit because of the early planting. 


Tne work done in the first and second primary grades is a con- 
tinuatioa in part of kindergarten methods, There are two divi- 
sions of the first primary grade, one composed of those who pass 
from the kindergarten and the other of pupils who enter school 
at a more advanced age. The younger ones of course make 
more rapid pregress than the older, but the earnestness with 
which many of the latter, some of them men and women, apply 
themselves to study, aid their desire for knowledge are very 
pathetic. The branches taught in these grades are reading. spell- 
ing, language, number, penmanship, and drawing. The penman- 
ship as a rule is excellent even here. The teachers illustrate 
much of their work upon the board, and the children enjoy illus- 
trating their language work and simple problems. Language is, 
of course, a very important study, and consists largely of conver- 
sation and observation lessons 

In the second primary more written work is done, of course, 
but even in this grade the work is largely conversational, each 
child being’ encouraged to talk freely and thus to get constant 
practice in the use of English. Here again is demonstrated the 
fact that pupils learn to do by doing. 

The third and fourth primary pupils in addition to the studies 
pursued in the grades below have local geography and the study 
of the earth asa whole. They learn to draw maps and locate 
points studied. In language many quotations appropriate to the 
season are memorized, stories are told and written, exercises in 
the use of quotation marks are given and sentences with hom- 
onyms and synonyms are formed. Diacritical marking is given 
in these grades as well as in the other primary classes. The fol- 
lowing paper wili give some idea of work done in these 
grades: 

JENNIE CHAPMAN,—THIRD PRIMARY. 
LANGUAGE, 
(What I Know About Ants.) 


“ Monday when we went to Wakarusa we saw some ants. I 
saw only two kinds and they were red and black ants ; the black 
ants were larger than the red. 

When you put tae black ants and red ants together the red 
ants will kill the black ones. 

The ants have six legs, and they have only two feelers. 

The ants are not lazy; they work in the day time and nizht 
too. 

They have three parts to their bodies. 

They have eyes and can see, for if they could not see they 
could not get out of the people’s way, and they would get 
killed. 

They have eyes for we saw their eyes. 

They are not as large as the flies. 

They have ears on each side of their heads. 

The ants live on sugar, and other sweet things. 

If you put anything away where you think they will not get it 
the next time you go to get it you may be sure the ants are in it. 
The ants live in little holes. They don't live three or four in one 
house, there are hundreds of ants living in one house. 

The way the ants carry their food is on their backs and some 
in their mouths. 

I have seen ants an inch long.” 


The lives of noted characters in American history—discoverers, 
explorers, statesmen, generals, inventors and authors—are studied 
in the first and second advanced grades, thus introducing the 
study of history which is continued in all the higher grades. 
Compositions are written in connection with language, history, 
and geography. In reading, the classes are not confined to one 
or two text-books, but selections are made from various books 
and magazines to supplement the work in other branches. Work 
in arthmetic, nature study and I terature is also continued in 
these grades. 

The classes from third advanced to normil, inclusive, do de- 
partmental work, reciting mathematics to one teacher, English to 
another, science to another, etc. This plan was adopted this 
year and it is the unanimous verdict of teachers and pupils alike 
that it is a decided improvement over the former system, when 
the pupils remained in one room during the entire session. 
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In the commercial department which was established this year, 
the pupils are taught stenography, typewriting, commercial arith- 
metic, commercial law, bookkeeping, business correspondence, 
aud are given a special drill in language. 


The normal department was o-ganized in October, 1894, with 
our girls and seven boys as members. 

This department was established for the purpose of providing 
for the training of Indian teachers to work among their people. 

The course of study for the normal comprises academic study 
parallel to high school work and the professional branches usually 
taught in elementary normal schools. The kindergarten, primary, 
and advanced grades of the institution constitute the model and 
training school in which the normal students observe and teach 
and thus get a practical as well as theoretical teacher's training. 


Vocal music is taught in all classes and pupils ia the higher 
grades have the privil -ges of taking instrumental lessons, if they 
desire to do so. 

An orchestra of seven pieces furnishes excellent music for the 
numerous entertainments given by the pupils. A brass band of 
twenty-five pieces, under the lzadersh.p of an experienced band- 
master from Lawrence, not only provides music for the school, 
but also for parades and gatherings of various kinds in Lawrence, 
and is invited to neighboring towns on Decoration day and other 
holidays. 

Other musical organizations are a choir of sixteen boys and 
girls, a glee club of thirty-two voices and a male quartet; these 
turnish excellent music and contribute very largely toward mak- 
ing the school-life pleasant. 


Clay modeling and drawing from objects have been taught this 
year to some extent in all grades.» 

Especial attention is given also to the study of current events, 
thus keeping the pupils in touch with the topics of the times. 

A numer of interesting lectures have been given to the pupils 
by instructors from the state university and other institutions of 
learning. Those for the pupils of the senior grade, and normal 
and commercial departments only, have been upon literature aid 
pedagogy. These lectures have added much to the attractiveness 
of the course ot study and to the knowledge of the pupils. 


The teachers are progressive in their methods and are always 
anxious to get and make use of new ideas. This is particularly 
necessary as the methods used by them will, to a great extent, be 
adopted by the normal students in their future work. 


The school-rooms are airy and well lighted. An especial effort 
is made to render them cheerful and attractive by filling the win- 
dows with plants and decorating the walls with pictures. 


An interesting Sunday school is maintained throughout the 
year. All pupils attend and the employes who have classes en- 
deavor to instill into the lives of the pupils such lessoas as will 
develop young people of noble characters. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, whose membership is 
made up of the strongest and best students of the school, is a 
growing organization, and the young men, with the help of the 
employes, are doing faithful work in their attempt to raise the 
moral standard. The society meets once a week for devotional 
services and once a week for Bible study. A class of girls also 
meets once a week and spends an hour in the study of the Bible. 


Every Sunday evening all students meet in the chapel, when 
some one delivers a sermon or gives a practical talk, calculated 
to arouse nobler, purer aspirations in the hearts of the pupils. 


The boys and girls have separate literary organizations, and 
some very excellent work is done in these societies. Meetings 
are held twiceeach month. Some question of interest is discussed, 
some author’s life is studied, the news of the day is reviewed, 
good music is furnished and a program of general interest and 
value rendered. 

The athletic sports receive their meed of attention. There is a 
fine base- ball team and a foot-ball team composed of young ath- 
le:es, both of which win many victories and suffer few defeats. 


Discipline in the institution is enforced very largely through 
the military organization. The pupils are organized into com- 
panies and the various movements from place to place are made 
with military precision. 

It is manifest that with studies, manual labor, military drill, etc., 
the time of the pupils is very fully occupied ; still there are many 
spare moments which the more studious ones spend in the reading 
rooms where they find a number of magazines, weekly and daily 
newspapers. Thus their views of life are broadened, and their 
knowledge increased. 


As a result of the thorough instruction and systematic training 
which is given the students, there is awakened a desire to free 
themseives from the shackles of the old life, and to step forth in- 
to the light of civilization. 

In this way the Indian boys and girls at Haskell institute are 
being fitted for citizenship in the great nation. 
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Brief Personal Notes. 


Dr. Charles McMurry has been elected lecturer on pedagogy 
in the extension course of Chicago university. 

Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary ot the N. E. A., arrived in Buffalo 
on June 19, and has opened his headquarters at the Iroquois 
hotel. 

Kansas, and more particularly Leavensworth, loses a valuable 
superintendent in Mr. Klocke, who has been called to Helena, 
Mont., to take charge of the public schools there. 

It is expected that Mr. Adolf Finck will be appointed instructor 
of German language and literature in one of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
high schools. He was for many years superintendent of German 
in the schools of Buffalo and if it had not been for political 
changes in the municipal administration would most likely have 
been retained in that office. 

Illinois seems to be constantly on the lookout for educators of 
high professional standing. A long list of names might be given 
of eminent teachers whom she has called away from other states 
to work in her educational vineyard. Among her latest acquisi- 
tions is Prof. Louis H. Galbreath, of the Winona (Minn.) State 
normal school. Mr. Galbreath is one of the younger generation 
of educational leaders and an energetic and enthusiastic worker. 
He is prominently identified with the child study movement and 
takes a live interest in everything promising effectual aid toward 
the dissemination of sound educational principles. Those who 
had the pleasure of hearing his discussions at the Denver meet- 
ing of the Herbart Society last year during the N. E. A. conven- 
tion know what Minnesota loses in him. If other states would 
brush off the old “ home-product” cob-webs and do as Illinois 
does, the demand for pedagogically trained teachers would soon 
be universal in this country. 

The University of Chicago has a “summer quarter,” of two 
terms—work done in the months of July, August, and September, 
may be counted towards a degree. But more is intended ; it is 
also expected that teachers will enter and pursue a course, pos- 
sibly one branch only. Fees are $20 per term. 





A most fascirating book to philosophical students of childhood, socio- 
logy, and human life is * The Child and Childhood in Folkthought,” by 
Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, the distinguished lecturer on anthropology 
in Clark university, and published by the Macmillan Co , New York ($3.00). 
A descriptive notice of this book originally intended for this issue, will ap- 
pear later. 
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EDUCATORS ABROAD, 


A number of American educators will attend the internationa} 
congress of psychologists to be held at Munich this summer 
among them Prof. E. R. Shaw, dean of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy, Prof. Felix Adier, of this city, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Buchner, of Yale university. 


Dr. Shaw sailed for Europe a few weeks ago. He intends to 
spend some time at the University of Giessen and compare notes 
with Dr. Hermann Schiller, the distinguished professor of peda- 
gogy at chat seat of learning. After the sopehcbnataal congress 
at Munich he will probably go to Leipzig. 


Dr. Samuel Weir, professor of the history of education in New 
York University School of Pedagogy, is at Paris taking advantage 
of the splendid opportunities for historical research in the world- 
renowned Bibliotheque Nationale. 


Dr. Buchner, of Yale, has been in Germany for several weeks. 
The principal object of his trip is to collect fresh material fora 
course of lectures on Kant and Kantian philosophy. He so- 
journed for some time at Koenigsberg and looked up the various 
historical spots associated with the name of Kant. He intends 
to visit various other university cities and probably also the sum- 
mer school at Jena. Dr. Buchner is a clear philosophic thinker 
whose special work in psychology and pedagogics at Yale has 
won him many warm friends and admirers. 


Supt. Tice, of Asheville, N. C., will be at the University of Jena 
to take Prof. Rein’s summer courses in pedagogy. He takesa 
deep interest in Herbartian pedagogics and has organized a local 
branch of the Herbart society at Asheville. Before the opening 
of the Jena summer school he intends to visit some of the best 
European schools of all classes and acquaint himself with their 
work and methods by personal observation. He left for Europe 
in the spring. 


Miss Annette Sawyer, a valued member of the faculty of the 
Ethical Culture school of this city, will also be with Professor 
Rein at Jena this summer. She sailed on Saturday last. 


Dr. Maximilian P, E. Groszmann, the well-known superintend- 
ent of the Ethical Culture schools, which to readers of THE 
JOURNAL is probably better known under the former name of 
“ Workingman’s School,” intends to leave for Europe at the end 
of this week. 





..New Text-Books for 1896.. 





1s.—THE NEW FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 
—IN TWO BOOKS.— 


This is an entirely new series, ani contains the largest number, the 
greatest variety, and the freshest examples of any series published. They have 
over 16 ooo examples, and in this respect exceed even the Arithmetics which 
give examples only. 

In addition they contain the clearest statement of the principles, rules, 
and definitions of Arithmetic of any series published. 

Every teacher should examine these fresh text-books, by Epwin P. 
Seaver, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, and GzorGe A. WaLToN, 


Prices, First Book, - - - 35 cents, 
Second Book, - > ‘ 6; * 


2nd.—SHELDON’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
—IN TWO BOOKS,— 
These books are already a wonderful success. They combine all the ad- 


vantages and attractions of the Language Lesson plan most happily with pure 
Grammar, ‘Teachers everywhere are delighted with them. 


Prices, Primary Language Lessons, 38 cents, 
Advanced Language Lessons, including 
Grammar and Composition os * 


3rd.—SHELDON’S VERTICAL WRITING. 
—IN TEN NUMBERS,— 


The entire series is now ready, together with complete Charts (2 Nos.) 
of Vertical Writing (to be hung in the school-room.) Price, $:.0c, and a 
Teacher's Manual, giving all possible instruction as to methods of teaching 
Vertical Writing. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the only ser.es which teaches Vertical Writing systematically. 
Every movement is explained and practiced, and the scholars are taught to write 
with easeand rapidity this clear, round. Roman hand. The writing in this series 
is not the slant style straightened up. Vertical Writing can never bea success 
so long as the scholar his the latter style of copies, ot which he is to slowly 
draw imitations, A sample set (zo nos.) sent to teachers only by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of 7s cents. 


Elementary Course, 4 Nos., - 
Grammar Course, 6 Nos. - 96 


72 cents per doz.: 


““ sé “e 


4th.—AVERY’S SCHOOL PHYSICS. 


This is the greatest text-book on this subject yet published. {[t contains 
in one volume class room work; also Laboratory Exercises, and the clearest. 
possible statement of principles. 


Price, - - - - - - - - $1.25. 


DR. AVERY’S 
OTHER BOOKS ON NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry (Embracing 
Organic Chemistry.) 


PRESIDENT D. J. HILL’S VALUABLE 
BOOKS—RHETORIC, LOGIC, ETC. 





| Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric, 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


New Franklin Readers. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
| (This book has becn very carefully revised). 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. 
This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English 
language. 


Modern Spelling Book, New £dition just ready. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 








—SEND FOR CIRCULARS.— 


SHELDON AND COMPANY, - 


New York - Chicago - Boston. 
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O. W. Ruggles. 


It increases one’s pride in his country when he meets in all the 
activities of life example after example of men who have risen 


from the ranks, step by step, to the highest positions. Here 
there are no permanent classes ; the poor man of to-day may be 
the rich man of to-morrow. The boy with talent, honesty, and 
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industry is a candidate for a better place as soon as he is fitted 
for it. Mr. O. W. Ruggles, general passenger and ticket agent 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, is an illustration, 

He has risen to his present position by reason of splendid 
business and executive ability. He commenced railway service 
with the general passenger agent of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad as errand boy, and rose by successive promotions to the 
chief clerkship in the passenger department. Then he served in 
the general freight department as voucher clerk, claim clerk, and 
chief clerk and after a brief absence entered the general passen- 
ger office of the St. Louis Iron Mountain and Southern Railway 
at St. Louis, Mo., as clerk, and served through every grade up to 
general passenger agent, including baggage-man, conductor, and 
traveling passenger agent Upon the consolidation of that road 
with the Missouri Pacific Railway, he became assistant general 
passenger agent of both lines, and so served until Dec. 10, 1881, 
when he was appointed to his present position of general passen- 
ger and ticket agent of the Michigan Central Railroad. His 
office is in Chicago, III 


Plans for the Jamaica Normal School. 


Jamaica, L. I,—Plans for the new $100,000 normal school in 
this village have been opened and approved by the board of man- 
agers. In order to bring the cost of construction within the 
amount appropriated considerable of the decoration proposed in 
the plans has been dispensed with. The building is to be con- 
structed of red brick and red sandstone with terra cotta trimmings. 
It is to be three stories high, and will have a frontage of 200 feet 
and a depth of 60 feet in addition to two wings 50 by 40 feet 
each, which are to extend from the rear. 


No Honorary Degrees for Annexationists. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Mr. W. G. Falconbridge, of the Ontario 
high court of justice, has resigned his seat in the senate of the 
University of Toronto owing to the decision of the senate to con- 
fer the honorary degree of LL. D.on Prof.Goldwin Smith. When 
such a decision was resolved on unanimously, Justice Falcon- 
bridge writes, he concluded that the senate was not the place for 
men loyal to the British flag. Col. George T. Denison, police 
magistrate of Toronto, endorses the action taken by Falcon- 
bridge, and has asked that his name be struck off the list of grad- 
uates if the honor is conferred on Mr. Smith. 





TEXT-BOOKS THAT LEAD= 











THE WALSH ARITHMETICS. 


Within two years these books have been adopted for use in cities and towns having an 


aggregate population of nearly eight million. 
o other arithmetics ever published have met with such favor. 


The series is thoroughly practical and up to the demands of modern pedagogy. 


its popularity 
ist. By omitting useless matter. 
2d. By better selected and more numerous problems. 
3d. By the inductive derivation of rules and definitions. 
4th. By a change in the sequence of topics. 


5th. By dividing up topics and distributing their study through several grades. 
6th. By incorporating with the arithmetic elementary instruction in geometry and algebra. 


The Walsh Arithmetics make clear thought and accurate computation matters of habit and 


teach the intelligent use of mathematical principles. 


A Two-Book Series. A Three-Book Series. 
Exchange Rates. 


Liberal Introduction and 


The Natural System of 
Vertical Writing. 


— = 
A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. ROWS. 

Excels in simplicity and legibility. 

The only series that meets the requirements of 
hygiene and pedagogy. 

The letter forms are modified in the interests 
of ease, grace, and speed. 

No other series omits so much that is useless 
or includes so much that is practical. 


Six Books. Price, 75 cts. a dozen. 


It has won 





The Heart of Oak Books, |™gmas’s "istry of United 


Poetry and prose for use at home and school, 
chosen with special reference to the cultivation 
of the imagination and the development of a 
taste for good reading. Edited by Prof. 
Cuartes Etiot Norton, of Harvard University. 


Book I. Rhymes and Jingles. roo pp. - 8.25 
Book II, Fables and Nursery Tales. 142 pp. .35 
Book IIT. Fairy Stories and Classic Tales. 

1 pages. - - - - - ad o.< 
Book IV, Masterpieces of Literature. 303 pp. .55 
Book V. Masterpieces of Literature. 359 pp. .65 
Book VI, Masterpieces of Literature. 367 pp. .75 

I know of no series upon the whole so captivating, 
from the earliest classic nursery rhyme to the most 
select and noble productions of great essayists, 
chroniclers and poets.—Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 


Accurate, well-balanced, interesting. 
Dole’s The American Citizen, 
Cultivates the virtues of good citizenship. 
Bailey’s Elementary Physics, 


A practical course for grammar schools. 





We have published and mail free on re uest, valu- 
able pamphiets on the following subjects: 


Supplementary Reading, . 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. 

How Should English Language be Taught, 

An Ideal Course in Elementary Art Education, 
Herbartian Literature, 

Heath's Pedagogical Library. 

Price List of 500 School and College Text-Books. 





Hyde’s Lessons in English. 


The most successful books ever made for 


= $1.00 


+99 | teaching the correct use of English. 

-40 TWO-BOOK COURSE. 
BookIl, - - - * = © «+ «+ @,35 
Book II, and Supplement, - - - + .60 

THREE-BOOK COURSE, 

Beok I. - - - - - - - e 8 
BookII. - - - - e - « « & 
Practical Grammar, - - - - - .60 


Hyde’s Lessons in English seem to me constructed 
on a judicious plan.—Charles W.. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University. 




















DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


D. C. HEATH & ‘CO., -.pusuistiers... BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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New Books. 


A most entertaining book to read and therefore a profitable one 
to study is an /atroduction tothe Study of American Literature 
by Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia college. The au- 
thor, widely known as a critic and a creator of fiction, was cer- 
tainly admirably equipped for the writing of an elementary his- 
tory of American literature. One must have a wide outlook in 
order to see the salient points of a subject. Prof. Matthews has 
sketched the leading writers, leaving out or barely mentioning 
those of secondary importance. This, in an elementary work, is 
excellent, for the young student becoming acquainted with the 
great writers will not be confused; he will have distinct land- 
marks to guide him in the field of literature. Each of these 
writers— Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck and Drake, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whitter, Poe, Holmes, Thor- 
eau, Lowell, and Parkman—is considered, in chronological order; 
each division of the book is an essay, to a certain degree distinct 
from the others, yet together they form a continuous history. 
The author narrates the most interesting facts in the authors’ 
lives and the circumstances that led to the publication of their 
works, showing how they resemble each other and how they dif- 
fer. —- Cooper, and Bryant are called the New York group, 
and their lives and literary tendencies are contrasted with the 
New England group. Perhaps it is just as well that the author 
has not attempted to treat of living writers, as it is not fair to 
judge of a person’s work before it is finished, yet there is a most 
os chapter on the tendences, of literature at present. The 
book is illustrated with portraits of the deceased authors and 
some living ones, pictures of their homes, and facsimiles of their 
handwriting. A brief chronology at the end gives the principal 
—~ in our literary history. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 

Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, abridged, with introduction and 
notes by F. C. de Sumichrast, of Harvard university (Ginn & Co.) 
is among the latest books issued. Since Les Miserables was 
— in English, more of our young people have read it than 

ad read it in the original in France. There are two motives that 
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LONGFELLOW'S RESIDENCE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


From “ Introduction to the Study of American Literature.” 
(American Book Co.) 


make the work so attractive here : first, the detective-story going 
on until the end, and second, the mention of the great Napoleon, 
the self-made man'rising to unequaled height of fortune. But 
as the same interest in the French edition could not be expected 
from our students, M. de Sumichrast has wisely abridged the 
work, so as to preserve the unity of the story of the detective and 
his victim, and including, although independent of the story, the 
beautiful picture of Napoleon during his last day of struggle 
with fortune and his defeat at Waterloo. The notes are mainly 
explanatory of allusions contained in the text, or of events, or are 
biographical. As an introduction, are given a brief outline of 
Victor Hugo's life and works, a comparison of Les Miserables 
with other works, and a summary of the political changes during 
the period covered by the novel. This useful introduction by 





Philips’ Historical Readers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


No. 1.—Stories From English History 


Cloth. 128 Pages. By mail, 36 cents, 


A BOOK for children. Retains many of 
those half-myths and legends that appeal 
so powerfully to the imagination of the 
young. Profusely illustrated. 
As a reading-book for school, or a choice 
volume for home use, this little work has 


no superior of its kind. 





No. 3.—Middle England. 


256 pages. By mail, 62 cents, 
THis volume deals with what is called 
the ‘‘ decisive era” of English history. 
It begins with the Saxon revival and 
ends with the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Only important events are recounted. 
As the authors aim to develop a liking 
for historical reading, and do not desire 
to inculcate opinion, they have sedulously 
avoided the expression of partisan or 
sectarian views. The narrative is vivid 
but impartial. The text is embellisheg 


with numerous beautiful and instructive 
engravings. 


Cloth. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


No. 2.—Early England. 


Cloth. 192 pages. By mail, 42 cents. 
EGINS with prehistoric times. Life 
in Britain during the stone and Bronze 

Periods graphically depicted. Celt and 
Roman, Saxon and Dane are faithfully 
portrayed in their struggles for supre- 
macy in both peace and war. The pro- 
found changes wrought by the Norman 
Conquest made plain to even the young- 
est reader. Accurate and handsome ill- 
ustrations aid the text. The authors 
have had years of experience in teaching 
history and the book will be found 
thoroughly adapted to class use. 


No. 4.—Modern England. 


Cloth. 272 pages. By Mail, 62 cents. 
ROM Queen Mary’s accession to the close 
of Gladstone’s administration. A series 
of brilliant pen-pictures paints for the pupil 
the stormy times of the first Charles ; the 
Protectorate of Cromwell ; the monarchical 
reaction; the Revolution of 1688 ; the loss 
of the American colonies; the subjuga- 
tion of Great Britain’s immense Oriental 
dependency, and the nation’s expansion 
into a vast empire. Not less impressive 
are the recitals of peace—the growth of the 
industrial arts, the spread of education, 
the advance of science, and the production 
of those treasures of poetry and prose that 

have enriched the literature of the world. 
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Prof. de Sumichrast is clear, sound, and complete, interesting as 
are his lectures to which the students of the university feel at- 
tracted by the clearness of his explanations, and his sound judg- 
ment resulting from profound sjudies and broad impartiality. 


SULZBACHE, 


A noticeable feature in school book making of late years is the 
higher quality of the matter given to young pupils to read. It 
has been found that they may just as well become acquainted 
with the stories of the world’s literature, if told in simple lan- 





TOM THUMB. 
From “ Fairy Stories and Fables.” 


(American Book Co.) 
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guage, as to have their minds filled with worthless tales, The 
matter contained in the Eclectic School Readings is of a high 
quality, even in the books for the youngest pupils, They are 
noted for the charm of their literary style, their perfection of me- 
chanical detail, beauty of illustrations, and careful grading. 
Stories for Children, by Mrs. Charles A. Lane, furnishes a series 
of easy supplementary reading lessons for the youngest children 
at school. The stories are selected with the intent to enlist the 
interest and sympathy of the child. In the first twenty-five sto- 
ries every new word, when it first occurs, is printed in bold-faced 
type. The first simple stories lead up in the latter part of the 
book to fables and fairy stories. Sfortes of Great Americans 
for Little Americans is a book of second reader grade, by Ed- 
ward Eggleston. In this the author has given a great many of 
the romantic stories of our history, as Marquette in Iowa, John 
Stark and the Indians, Putnam and the wolf, etc., in language 
that the young people can understand Fazry Stories and Fables, 
by James Baldwin, is also of the second reader grade. A great 
variety of classic stories, from A2sop and cthers is given. Stordes 
of American Life and Adventure, by Edward Eggleston, pur- 
sues the same line as the stories for little Americans only it is for 
those who are somewhat more advanced. A boy with a healthy 
taste would lay by his cheap Indian stories and take up this fas- 
cinating book, which tells stories that really happened, Stories 
that always have an unfailing charm are embodied in the third 
reader grade book, Old Greek Stories, by James Baldwin, The 
author simply gives the stories, without any attempt at interpre- 
tation; any such attempt, the author finds, proves fatal to a 
child’s appreciation and enjoyment of such tales. While each of 
the stories in the volume is wholly independent of the others, and 
may be read without any knowledge of those that precede it, 
there is nevertheless a certain continuity from first to last. An- 
other book of the same grade by the same author is O/d Stories 
of the East, drawn from the Bible. They relate to Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, Sampson, Ruth, David, and others, and are told 
in a bright and original way. The teacher cannot find more in- 
teresting or profitable matter for supplementary reading than 
these books contain. Other books of the series are in prepara- 
tion. (American Book Company, New York.) 
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103 Duane St., Publishers. 


HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT. 


THE TORONTO PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD. 





H. W. Extitswortn, Esq., 
Dear Sir : 

I have examined your new reversible Copy Books, and I be- 

lieve them to be founded on sound educational principles; and I like the 

reversible binding. 


Toronto, May 13, 1896. 


Yours truly, 
JAMES L. HUGHES, 


INSPECTOR. 
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For many years The Paradise of Childhood, by Edward 
Wiebe, edited by Milton Bradley, has been one of the most pop- 
ular of kindergarten guides. A quarter century edition has just 
been published which has some changes and additions. In this 
is given Mr. Wiebe’s text, with the paper on “ Kindergarten 
Culture” as an introduction, putting the illustrations in the body 
of the book instead of grouping them at the end, and adding 
such notes as the kindergarten knowledge of to-day would nat- 
urally approve. These notes include suggestions on the use of 
color in the kindergarten, a matter to which the editor has given 
much attention. After an examination the great helpfulness of 
this book will be appreciated. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) 


The Early Primer is a first reading book prepared on the line 
of the suggestions of the Committee of Fifteen of the National 
Educational Association, It is an vutgrowth of the work in the 
class-room, the lessons having been prepared and graded with 
great care. Plenty of good illustrations that appeal to the child’s 
experience are used, script is employed with the print from the 
very first, and new words are introduced so gradually that the 
work of learning them is reduced to a minimum, The introduc- 
tion gives in small space valuable suggestions to the teacher; it 
was prepared by teachers distinguished for their success in pri- 
mary school work. Several Boston educators, having wide prac- 
tical acquaintance with primary grade fedagogics, helped in the 
preparation of the book. (Boston School Supply Co., Boston. 
By mail, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Our natural history loving friends no doubt look eagerly for the 
appearance, from time to time, of the numbers of the Royal 
Natural History, edited by Richard Lydekker, F.R.S. The 
carefully prepared text and the numerous colored and other illus- 
trations easily puts this in the lead of works on this subject. 
No, 21 continues the birds, treating of diurnal birds of prey; 
No, 22 takes up the order Herodiones—herons, storks, ibises, etc., 
and commences the order Columbze—pigeons, etc. ; No. 23 com- 
pletes the pigeons,game birds,plover group, etc.; No. 24 considers 
tube-nosed birds, divers, flightless birds, etc. The 25th number 
commences volume five, and contains instructions to binders for 
volumes three -and four. It gives the general characteristics of 
reptiles and treats specifically of crocodiles. (Frederick Warne 
& Co., 3 Cooper Union, N. Y. 50 cents a number.) 
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MY SHADOW. 
From “ Stories for Children.” (American Book Co.) 


As a general thing people know very little about the central 
portion of Queen Victoria’s North American dominions stretching 
from the United States line to the Arctic ocean. The description 
of; a journey of 2,800 miles on snow-shoes across this great 
country of lakes and rivers by Casper Whitney is therefore valu- 
able, and he has contrived also to make it exceedingly entertain- 
ing. The book is entitled On Snow-shoes to the Barren Grounds ; 
much of the matter contained in it appeared originally in Harfer’s 
Magazine, but considerable new matter has been added and the 
complete story of the journey is told here for the first time. The 
points touched on the trip are Edmenton, Lac La Biche, Ft. 
Chipewyan, Fort Resolution ; thence to a point within the Arctic 
circle nearly on the shore of the Arctic ocean and return. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 389.) 





Dew Cext Hooks for = 
= Grammar Schools. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


Unique in plan—simple in treatment—clear in statements. The experi- 
ments are for the pupil to perform. The apparatus required is simple 
and inexpensive. It has already been adopted for New York, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Jersey City, Racine, La Crosse, etc., etc. 


Bradbury's Sight Arithmetic. 


A new Mental Arithmetic for Grammar Schools, to be used side by side 
with the regular text book in written arithmetic. This isa new and 
fresh work and embodies the best modern method o: teaching mental 
arithmetic. 


Bradbury and Emery’s Algebra for Beginners. 


Prepared expressly for pupils in the higher classes in Grammar 
Schools or for beginners in the High Schools, 


Educators looking for the best books to adopt for the fall 
schools are invited to examine: 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number 


For Primary Schools. A work unequaled for this grade, and exten- 
sively used with noticeable success. 


Bradbury's Practical and Elementary Arithmetics 


Revised and “‘up to date” in every respect; specially adapted to 
practical and business methods. 


Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra and 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. For High Schools and 
Academies, No better works for preparation for Colleges and Techni- 
cal Schools can be found. 


Meservey’s Cext-Books in Book Keeping 


Used with complete satisfaction in every state. Among recent adop- 
tions are the city of Chicago and the state of West Virginia. 


Examination copies: Physics, 30 cents ; Lessons in Number, 15 cents ; Sight 
Arithmetic, 15 cents ; momonter?. 15 cents; Practical, 40 cents ; Algebra for 
Beginners 30 cents; Academic A pave 5S) cents ; Geometry, 50 cents; Book- 
Keeping Single Entry, 30 cents ; Single and Double Entry, 50 cents. 


Correspondence in reference to the foregoing and other of our educational 
works is cordially invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Che Werner Educational Series, 


sei Some New and Forthcoming Books...... 
The Werner Primer. 1:2 pages. Price - - 
Old-Time Stories Retold. 136 pages. Price - - 


The Story of Our Country. A Primary U. S. His- 
tory. 240 pages Price - - - - 

Greene’s School Music Course. 
Book I, 96 pages. Price.30| Book II. 112 pages. Price .35 








The Werner Bookkeepicg. Price - - - -  -80 
Ledger Blanks,- -  .30 | JournalBlanks, - - «30 
Arithmetical Problems. 14: pages. Price - = 50 
Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra. 144 pages. Pr. -50 
The Werner Mental Arithmetic. 158 pages. Price .30 
Martin’s First German Book. 95 pages. Price - .30 
Martin’s Second German Book. 95 pages. Price  .30 
Martin’s Third German Book. 95 pages. Price - .30 
.60 


Jackman’s Nature Study Record. 8 p:ges. Price 
Hinsdale’s American Government, 496 pages. Pr. 
Hinsdale’s Studies in Education. 384 pages. Price 
Beebe’s First School Year. 147 pages. Price - 
Krohn’s Practical Lessons in Psychology. Price 


1.25 
1,00 

75 
1.25 


Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in Human Phy- 
slology. 192 pages. Price - - - = = - 150 
The Werner Arithmetic. BookI. 256 pages. Price .40 


..../n Preparation and Nearly Readp.... 
Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Human Physiology. 
Baldwin’s Advanced Lessons in Kiuman Physiology. 
The Werner Introductory Geography. 

The Werner Grammar School Geography. 

The Werner Arithmetics—8ook Two. 

The State Government Series. Under General Editorship 
of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 


USE THE U. S. MAIL 


Books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


Werner School Book Company, 5-7 E. 16th St., N.Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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THE MOST PERFECT PENS MADE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S" 








Have for Fifty Years been the Standard, 


It is Always Best to Use the Best! 


The following numbers are especially suitable for school work : 


No 303, the OricinaAL Extra Fine PEn, the finest pen used in | 


schools. It imperatively leads to a correct position and an easy grace of 
hand. Results considered, No. 303 is for school use, the cheapest pen made, 


No. 604, E. F., the OricinaL DousLe Exastic Pex, is not quite so 
fine as No. 303, but it is more flexible. A very popular pen where spe- 
cial freedom of movement is desired. 


No. 351, Gillott's School Pen. An excellent pen for beginners and for 
intermediate pupils. The original ‘‘School” Pen. 


No. 404, Public Pen, with bead. More flexible than No. 351. 
used by pupils both in school and out of school. 


No. 601 E F., Magnum Quill Pen. 
a favorite with young men. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING. 


Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), and 1047 (Multiscript). 
These pens are the result of a careful investigation into the requirements 
of those who use this system of writing, and they are a remarkable evi- 
— of Gillott’s success in providing any instrument that writers may 
call for. 


Largely 


If your dealer does not keep our pens apply to us. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for GILLOTT’S and be sure to see that GILLOTT’S NAME and 
NUMBER are on the Pen, There are many inferior imitations against 
which we desire to warn our friends. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


A remarkable business pen, and 
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| PRACTICE PAPERS 














_EXAMINATION BLANKS nA 
“4 
| DRAWING PAPERS 
PADS AND TABLETS 
ak 
7 COMPOSITION PAPERS 





COMPOSITION BOOKS 








Contracts for Yearly Supplies at Special Prices. 
Complete Sample Book, Free on Application, 


SMITH & WHITE MW'P°G CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| E. W. A. ROWLES, 177 Monroe 
Street, CHICAGO. 
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LEADING EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Besides THE SCHOOL JOURNAL we publish five monthly journals each leading its respective class. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. 

_Is ¢he Journal of Methods. Established 1878, Has the largest regular 
circulation of any monthly educational, Each issue has a large chart as a 
supplement. Size will be increased to forty-eight pages for 1896-97, and 
other important changes made, 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. 

Is designed specially for lower grade teachers, and is crammed with 
practical material on every phase of primary school work. It has large 
Language Pictures, Supplementary Reading Leaflets, and other popular 
helps each month. It is finely illustrated and printed. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. 


Professional Teaching. It is useful for those who desire to study the 
foundations of education; for Normal Schools, Training classes, Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and individual teachers. If you desire to teach pro/ession- 
ally you will want it. Send for special circular with new course of study, 
list of inexpensive books on teaching, etc, It is unique as being the only 
periodical of its kind published. 


OUR TIMES. 


Published Monthly at 30 cents a year. 


Gives a resume of the important news of the month—not the murders, 
the scandals, etc., but ¢ke news that bears upon the progress of the world. 
Is specially written for the school-room. It gives a clear idea of what 
ts going on in the world from month to month, It is better than any 
newspaper for the teacher and especially for the pupil. Only 30 cents a 











year. Club rates, 25 cents. Hundreds of teachers get up clubs each year. 
tle Oe ieee ose sent free correspondence solicited. 
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shoeing and sledging, will no doubt appeal 
most strongly. The book has numerous illus- 
trations, many of them irom photographs 
taken by the author. (Harper & Bros., New 
York. 8vo., cloth, ornamented, $3.50.) 


A unique book, and one that will be appre- 
ciated by all patriotic Americans, is the one 
entitled Beneath Old Rooftrees, by Abram 
English Brown. The author has, through 
ten years of reportorial work, come in touch 
with scores of New England people still liv- 
ing on old homesteads, occupied by their 
parents or grandparents at the time of the 
alarm of April 19, 1775, and there he has 
heard the story of personal experience report- 
ed by the descendants of those who at their 
own doors or in the highway faced the army 
of the king. While delineating in his char- 
acteristic manner the story of Lexington and 
Concord, the author has most happily shown 
the part taken by other towns in that mem- 
orable day’s experience. So faithfully has he 
caught the spirit of the times of which he 
writes that one cannot read this book with- 
out himself feeling that he is a participant 
my ‘ forthe hour in those trying scenes. The 
© Braden Femin geen - | whole makes not only a charming story, but 








So See — : eed an important contribution to history. (Lee 
From “‘ On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers, & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, Fully illustra- 
* SPELLING ” 1 HE DOGS. ted.) 
graphic descriptions of the occupations, mode of living, etc., of Whatever may be said of Southey as a poet, and he was no 


Indians half breeds, and whites; the pictures of notherntowns mean poet, he was one of the first prose writers of his age. By 
and posts, and the narratives of adventures during the six months _ his systematic and industrious habits he succeeded in producing 
journey hold the attention of the reader to the end. The descrip- about one hundred volumes of biography, history, etc. One of 
tions of the hunting of the wood-bison and the musk-ox, the two __ the best of them is his Zzfe of Nelson, which has been issued in 
rarest kinds of big game in North America, will prove of the ut- the Eclectic English Classic series. It has a fine biographical 
most interest to hunters and sportsmen; but to the general sketch of Southey and a frontispiece portrait. (American Book 
reader the narrative of Mr. Whitney’s journey, the enormous (Co,., New York. 40 cents.) 

difficulties overcome by him during his 28,000 miles of snow- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 794.) 
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A Dictionary of English, Geography, | ctl on ar 

Biography, Fiction, Ete. : * 
A complete and thorough revision of the well known Unabridged, the purpose of which has been not 
display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 


thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor 
and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 


BECAUSE words are given their correct alphabetical places, BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
each one beginning a paragraph. es “ings are given in the order of their development 


BECAUSE the pronunciation is indicated by the ordinarydia- | BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 


critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
























The School Journal, New York, says:—A copy of Webster seems to be a necessity to scholars, teachers, editors, authors, and others engaged 
in intellectual pursuits. “They will need it for its wisely chosen vocabulary, from which useless and archaic words have been excluded ; for its modern spelling ; for 
its concise and carefully worded definitions; for its quotations illustrating the use of words; for its excellent appendices, and for its numerous other points of 
merit. Its extensive use in schools shows its popularity there.—March 7, 1896. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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“‘Povello, Ewer § Co.’ 
«SCHOOL MUSIC... 


Songs for Infants ad Junior Classes. 
Books 1, 2, 20, 25, 25, 39, 40, 41. 


Each Contains Easy Unison Sones. 
For Contents, see Novello’s School Music Catalogue. 
Sent free on apptication. 
Books 3, 4. Each Contains Easy Duets.......... 
For Contents, see Novello’s School Music Catalogue. 


The School Music Review 
Is FREQUENTLY INSERTING SonGs SuiT- 
ABLE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Published on the ist of every Month, 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 50 Cts. 


Send for Samples, 


Price, 5 Cts. 


, 
Novello’s School Songs. 
New Series oF ACTION AND KINDER- 
GARTEN Soncs, Unison SonGs.... 
SI, WN Mc ciccinacccendennnce 
These songs are issued at a very low price, both singly and in 
books containiag about six each. [hey are intended to present a 
series of more or less ascending difficulty. The first numbers are 
quite elementary, “easy songs’ in unison, by the experienced hand of 
Mr. A. Moffat, who devotes himself particularly to this work. Then 
come duets and two-part songs, and amongst the composers appear 
the names of Reinecke, Mendeissohn, Rubinsteir, Schumann, Cowen, 
Hatton, and so forth. 


Novello’s School Quenes 


Full Descriptive Catalogue sent gratis on application. 
Send for copies on approval. 


Works of the Great [asters Adapted for Children. 





Deets, Ewer § Qo. 21 €. 17th $t., Rew York. 








Att Photographs 











——FOR— 


SCHOOL ROOM DECORATION. 


ty 


~ 


$ 


a 


We are prepared to supply photographic 


enlargements in all sizes either framed or un- 


framed, including 


Grecian and Roman Ruins. 
Greek Sculpture. 
Historical Paintings. 
Portraits of Authors. 














Prices, unframed from $2. to $7. Framed 
from $3. to $12 and upward. Correspondence 


Solicited. Send for special list. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 S. Washington Street, 


Notable Cext-Books «Year. 





BOSTON, MASS. (61 East 9th Street, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
By E. B. Voorazes, A.M., Professor, | 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N, J. tamo, 212 pp., cloth. Intro- 
ductory price, 72 cents, 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 

By Georcs D, Petrze.B.A.,Instructor 
in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

“T find it thoroughly practical and 
admirable in ay! respect. I am sure 





pect. 
it will be la used.” —W. L. PHELPs, 
The theory of scientific farming > npely 
Pp ay applied, with valuable sta- Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven, ct 
istical ta les. “ A book for every school THE NORMAL REVIEW 


in the land.’ 
SYSTEM OF WRITING, 

VERTICAL COPIES. 

By D. H. Farvey, andjW. B. Gunnison. 

Now enlarged by the completion of 

the Short Course (6 canbe and 

the Movement Course (2 numbers). 


ae ae POEMS 


F JOHN MILTON. 

Edited by James E. Tuomas, B.A. 

(Harvard), Teacher of English in 

Bo s’ English High School, Boston. 

he Hymn of the Nativity, ved 

“L’ Allegro,” “Il Penseroso, ed 

“Comus,” “ Lycidas,”” With Bio- 

raphy, Notes, etc. r2mo. Cloth. 
ntroductory price, 48 cents. 


Shakespeare’s AS YOU 


NATURE IN VERSE. 
A Poetry Reader for Children. 
piled by Mary J. Lovejoy. 
ductory price, 72 cents. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

By Prof. F. L. Pairse, State Col'ege, 
Pa, 12mo, 485 pp., cloth, Introduc- 
ecey, price, $1.20. 

A full resume of the rise and de- 
velopment of ou literature, from colo- 
Nial times to the present, showing 
the influences of race, epoch and en- 
vevouanens; with biographical and crit- 
ical data. 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 
Edited, with Notes, by James Cua:- 


Com- 
Intro- 





MERS, re. , - D- Wyoeitent, of LIKE IT and Goldsmith's 
Stat: Normal School, Platteville, | VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
be a gamo. Cloth. Introductory | pained with critical comments ond 
suggestions by Homer B, Spracug, 
TOPICAL NOTES ON Ph.D. Intro. price, each, 48 cents. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

By Lucy Tappan. 12mo, 334 pp., cloth, 

Introductory price, $1.00. | 

Multum in parvo. The very quintes- | 
sence of information, covering eleven 
leading American authors ; topical out- 
line of life, topical notes on writings, 

characteristic extracts, etc. 


| THE NORMAL 

COURSE IN DRAWING. 

Nine numbers, Blank Drawing Book, 
Teacher's Hand Book. Less Com- 
plicated and cumbersome and there- 
fore more practical than any other 
system. 


In addition to the above the following im 
Miss 4 * 's rs Stories (36 cents), 
Course in the School Room ($:.25), The 
Script, (48 - s'. Bacon's Excelsior Elementary A 
lam’s Views in Africa, (72 cents.) 


Our list embraces text-books fer all departments of instruction, that 
embody the most progressive, educational thought of the day. 


Descriptive Circulars and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on appli- 
cation and correspondence cordially invited, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


it issues may be mentioned : 
Prof, Lyman’s The Normal Music 

Normal ling Blank, Vertical 

» (60 cents), Miss Bad- 





E MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING ALL 


“BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
% 
It is much more convenient and cheaper to send all orders to one place. 


We guarantee prompt and careful attention to orders, and lowest prices. 
Send to us for all 


PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 
METHOD BOOKS 
BOOKS ON MANUAL TRAINING AND DRAWING 
QUESTION BOOKS 
RECITATION AND DIALOGUE BOOKS 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
STENCILS, PORTRAITS, FLAGS, &c. 


% 
COLUMBIAN CATALOGUE, 


With classified descriptive list, free on request. 





My 


3 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


New York. 
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GREELEY READING. 
From “‘ Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans.” 
(American Book Co.) 


As the field of knowledge expands it has been found that if one 
would earn a good general knowledge of the different sciences 
he“must economize his time; one compact book by a master 
ofja science, read thoughtfully and thoroughly is better than 
a vast amount of desultory reading onthe subject. It for this 
reason that the little books of the Library of Useful Stories are 
so valuable. They are by specialists in the various fields, who 
have condensed the latest and most reliable scientific facts into 
small space, in clear language and as free as possible from tech- 
nical language. Each book is complete in itself. Illustrations 
are introduced whenever needed for the just comprehension of 
the subject treated, and every care is bestowed cn the qualities of 
paper, printing, and binding. The books issued thus far are as 
follows: The Story of the Stars,byG F. Chambers, F.R.A.S, 
a concise yet readable outline of the science of astronomy; The 
Story of Primitive Man, by Edward Clodd, which gives the 
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substance of what is known of man previous to recorded history 
(no inconsiderable amount of knowledge in this age of investiga. 
tion); The Story of the Plants, by Grant Allen, telling how 
plants eat, drink, multiply, etc.; Te Story of the Earth, by H.G. 
Seeley, F. R. S, narrating geological history, with its long periods 
and immense changes, and The Story of the Solar System, by 
G. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S. No more useful little books could 
be placed in tke library of the teacher or school. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. Each volume, 40 cents.) 

The People’s Standard History of the United States, by Ed- 
ward 3S. Ellis, A. M., has reached its sixth number, which com- 
pletes the first volume. This magnificent work, on which s0 
much labor and expense have been lavished, when completed 
will consist of thirty numbers making five large octavo volumes, 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth numbers cover an important period in 
the settlement of the continent, bringing the narrative up to the 
failure of Pontiac to capture Detroit and other English posts in 
the West. The author has few equals in his knowledge of 
American history ; he gathers the events and weaves them intoa 
story that is picturesque and thrilling. There is no more inter- 
esting story to be found even in the pages of the novelist than 
our colonial history if it is told inthe right way. Prof, Ellis’ 
narrative is thoroughly satisfactory, as he expands it sufficiently 
to fill out his picture with a vast amount of interesting detail ; he 
does not give merely the dry bones of history. Typographically 
and pictorially the work will take high rank. The large, hand- 
some type, marginal heads, full- page illustrations, headpieces and 
tailpieces, initial letters, etc., all enhance its usefulness and beauty. 
(The Woolfall Company, 114 Fifth avenue, New York. Socents 
a part.) 

The Eclectic English Classic series, already including some of 
the very best works in different departments of English literature, 
has recently had added to it the Tragedy of Hamlet, Shakespeare's 
unrivaled production. This edition, having a clearly printed 
text, an analytical and historical introduction, and the necessary 
foot-notes, will be found to meet the needs of school and college 
classes in literature. (Price, 20 cents) Another book in this 
series is Lord Macaulay’s Lzfe of Samuel Johnson. It is worth 
careful study, not only for the valuable lesson to be found in 
Johnson’s struggles, but fcr the style of one of the greatest writ- 
ers of English. (Price, 20 cents. American Book Co., New 
York.) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 796.) 
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PLATINUM ; 
PORCELAIN ; FILTER PAPER ; 
Spectroscopes ; Polariscopes ; 


SPECIALTIES 


German and Bohemian GLASSWARE; Royal Berlin and Royal Meissen 
es Apparatus ; 
eiss’ 


Fa 


BALANCES ; WEIGHTS; 


Famous MICROSCOPES; Etc. 


Collections of Metals, Minerals, Rocks, Crystal Models, Etc. 














EIMER & AMEND, 205-211 Third Ave., New York. 





—IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL APPARATUS, C. P. ACIDS, CHEMICALS, asa ASSAY GOODS. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


Wr ote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and universities with apparatus for the 
lecture room and the laboratory. Our eight exhibits at the World’s Fair gave a fair 
- idea of the extent of our establishment. The twelve awards given for the apparatus 
in these exhibits speak sufficiently of its quality. 





Our Physical Apparatus is maintained at its always high standard, 
New pieces have been added, and the prices in many cases lowered, owing to 
improvements in the process of construction and increase in the number made. 


Electrical Instruments especially adapted to a laboratory course in High 
and Normal Schools and Colleges have been designed by our electrical 
experts. Send for catalogue I.-70 





= Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals are imported by us for educational 
institutions, without payment of duty. We keep on hand a very large stock, with duty paid, from which 
prompt shipment can be made. Among other things we have some balances suitable for student use, con- 
siderably better than those generally sold at the same price. ACME NO. 4. 





The Acme Microscopes were the subject of a special award at the World’s Fair. They are made in either American or Continental 
pattern and in point of workmanship are not to be excelled. Our objectives being selected individually by an expert microscopist, 
are exceedingly good. We import all foreign-made microscopes, especially the famous ones made by Carl Reichert, Vienna, 

The Paragon Projection Lantern is at present the only one in America which will operate on either the direct or alternating 

current. Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it. Approved 

accessories such as Microscopes, Polariscope, Stauroscope, etc., can be used with 
entire satisfaction. 















Our Drafting Instruments and Materials are used by many of the largest 
technicalschools and engineering drafting-rooms, We have sets of quite good in- 
struments entirely suitable for elementary drawing classes, at reasonable prices, 


We either manufacture or import 
all kinds of scientific instruments 
and are prepared to equip Labora- 
tories. 


Send vs a list of apparatus desired and 
we will furnish estimates. Sixteen different 
illustrated catalogues are published by us. 
Therefore, in sending for catalogue kindly 
mention this paper and the class of instru- 
ments desired, 


N. Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. QUEEN & CO., INC., Philadelphia. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, | sy antin 


i] 
' Educational 
Manufacturers of 
| 
| 
{|| 














ESTABLISHED 1850. 
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Physical, Company, 
School and | ge Boston... 

| Chicago, 
Test Apparatus. D dacale 


MANUFACTURERS 

















E manufacture Apparatus used = | 
| 
| 





for illustration and study of | aad Microscopes, 


physical science in colleges and 
schools. We have added many : 

new pieces to our list, and are al- Physical, 
ways ready to make new ee eee 


Apparatus to order. The || Chemical, —_an——_ 


cut shows a new form of| 
Longitudinal Expansion Bi | ; : H tii 
Apparatus for expansion 10 Ogica ppara $200 
of rods, which has many ; a: 
advantages. It gives ex- Particular attention invited to our specialties for School Labora- 
wae tories, among which are our Stupent’s Dissectinc Microscopes 
; . : tremely accurate results, and the FRANKLIN Trip ScaLe, both of our own manufacture and 
is compact and occupies little space upon the table, and guaranteed to give satisfaction, also our APPARATUS FOR THE Na- 


is simple in operation. TIONAL Course IN Pxysics, which is highly recommended for its 
practical utility and moderate price. 


























It was designed by Mr. Packard of the Brookline High School. 
ee 


~ , . , We solicit correspondence with all who are wanting any kind of 
Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Laboratory Supplies. 


Apparatus, Etc. | 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, | Franklin Educational ~wasanid | 
|| Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass, | 


Cypress Street, Electrics over Huntington Brookline, Mass. 


Ave, to Cypress Street. 























¥rom Mark Twain's * Joun of Arc.” 
THE TRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC, 


Mark Twain has such a reputation as a humorist that it is hard 
to take him seriously, yet one must in his latest work and be 
charmed by his style as he tells the story of Joan of Arc, the 
greatest heroine of all history. Mr. Clemens devot«d twelve 
years of serious study to his theme before he completed the work 
which, after appearing asa serial in Harper's Magazzne, is now 
published in book form. He visited the places which were the 
scences of the maid’s exploits, and made his researches among the 
archives in which records of her career are preserved. He was 
impelled to undertake this narrative account of Joan’s life, which 
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hecalls Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc, by his intense admiration of her char- 
acter. Heregards her as the most emi- 
nent mortal in all history. In alying, dis- 
honest, foul, faithless, coarse, cruel, dishon- 
orable, sycophantic age she was exactly the 
reverse of all these. This account of the 
heroine, written in the best style of a great 
writer and filled with a genuine enthusiasm, 
ought to be the greatest and most lasting 
of his work. The book is fully illustrated, 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50.) 


In every commun.ty there is a vast quan- 
tity of superstitions in which the people be- 
lieve more or less. A volume of these signs 
sayings, and superstitions has been pre- 
pared by Clifton Johnson under the title of 
What They Say in New England. The 
volume was begun with the idea of collect- 
ing for private entertainment the remnants 
of folk-lore which are in constant use in 
many New England households. Not only 
was the number found to be remarkable, 
but according to the compiler, the amount 
of belief still held in them is astonishing. 
While the majority of these sayings have a 
foreign ancestry they have been changed 
materially in many instances by being given 
a peculiarly local twist. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous head- 
ings, such as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes. love, and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced by an ap- 
propriate design, (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25) 


It is too late a day for it to be necessary to say much in favor 
of that wonderful story Uncle Tom's Cabin. ts success asa 
story was great and immediate; its picture of life is vivid and 
realistic, though some may claim that it is overdrawn, The rising 
generation will want to become acquainted with this story, which, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 798, 








UNIQUE, MODERN and CHEAP 





eC Physical, Chemical, 
Electrical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, Dynamos and 
Motors, Standard Electrical Test Instruments, Chem- 
icals and Chemical Glassware, Harvard Physical 
Apparatus, Apparatus adapted to Gage’s Series of 
Text-Books on Physics, Crooks Tubers Induction Coils 
and other Apparatus to demonstrate the Roentgen 
Rays. 


@ LABORATORY APPARATUS A SPECIALTY. 


» ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO. ,tncorporates. 


(Successors to A. P. GAGE & Son and ZIRGLER BrRos..) 


























Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers, 


141 FRANKLIN, cor. FEDERAL ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 





TOOL CATALOGUE 


READY ABOUT JULY 15 


PURCHASERS OF TRADE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


New York. 


209 Bowery, 
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BLACKBOARDS - .-_ =- 


CRAYONS, ERASERS - 
MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES es 


Me 
a. 


A 


PENS, PENCILS, PAPER 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


315-321 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


SIDNEY 
OHIO 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








INVALUABLE _IN_ EDUCATION. 


FRICK’S _. 


Automatic Electric 
Program Clock, = 











It makes perfect the discipline and system of the school by 


AUTOMATICALLY signaling EVERY period of the program or | 


programs ON TIME throughout the institution. 
AUTOMATICALLY gives different programs for different de- 
partments or grades independent of each other. 


AUTOMATICALLY gives different programs for different d»ys 
and different nights of the week from the “rising beli’’ to the 
“lights out bell,” from the beginning to the close of the week and 
the first to the last day of the term. 


All programs can be set and changed at will to meet require- 
ments, each independent of the others. 


Simply set your program or programs to meet requirements and 
this mathematical automaton will do the rest. 


““Am convinced that it is an indispensable adjunct to proper school 
keeping at this end of the century.” 
~ H, THURBER, Dean Morgan Park Academy, University of Chicago. 
“It has never failed to give us every signal of our six different pro- 
gtams, and the accuracy of its time has proved a valuable factor in the 
discipline of our institution.” 
D. C. Tuomas, President Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
“Your Flectric Program Clock has given us complete satisfaction and 
has never failed Every one of the fifty bells distributed throughout six 
buildings has been rung promptly and on time according to program,” 
C. E, EmMericu, Prin, Industrial Training School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apparatus furnished for all classes of Program signaling. 
Complete Program Plants installed, including Fire Alarm 
Service, Button Board for teachers’ calls, special signals, 

¢. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


Please write for illustrated catalogue, testimonials and prices. 


FRED. FRICK, Manufacturer, 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 














For Operating 
Electric Time Dials 


For Ringing 
SchoolT Programs 


Signal 
Clock 


Furnishes standard time to 
every room in a school building 
and gives a signal upon any and 
every minute of the twenty-four 
hours desired. Rings any number 
of small bells in rooms, or large 
gongs in corridors. 





Che 
Blodgett 





+. 








RECENT CONTRACTS 


PAWTUCKET, R., I. 
High School. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
West St. School, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Classical High. 
| NEWTON, MASS, 
Pierce School, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
State Normal. 
FITCHBURS, MASS. 
State Normal. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
High School. 


Entire change of program 
made by moving a switch. Fire 
Alarms or special signals by 
pressing a button. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, PLEASE. 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO., 


383 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. 
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in spite of its being written for a purpose, has claims to perma- 
nency. It has been issued, therefore, in the Riverside School 
Library, with an introductory chapter and illustrations. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston.) 


The title, Froebel’s Occupations, of the volume, by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, indicates clearly the na- 
ture of the contents. The authors discuss the Froebelian system 
of training, philosophically yet simply and practically. The open- 
ing chapter is a consideration of the gifts as a whole; then are 
treated in detail perforating, sewing, the different kinds of draw- 
ing, the thread game, paper and slat interlacing, weaving, paper 
folding, peas work, clay modeling, and ether subjects. A syn- 
optical table is given showing the connection between the kinder- 
garten and the school. The authors write from an extensive ex- 
perience in kindergarten work, and their book will be very help- 
ful to those engaged in teaching. It is the second of the three vol- 
umes bearing the general title of “ The Republic of Childhood.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


The material that was put in reading books for young people 
thirty or forty years ago was usually of a worthless character; the 
makers of reading books thought that what the child needed was 
words, not ideas, It has since been found that the child can be 
given both words and ideas and that it has a beneficial effect on 
his mental development. Mary E. Burt has done much to help 
bring about this change. Her second volume of Little Nature 
Studies contains A Second Reader and A Third Reader com- 
posed of extracts from the writings of John Burroughs. Charles 
Dudley Warner says of Burroughs: ‘He never patronizes na- 
ture, or uses her for word painting and impressionist effects ; he 
never poses before her or asks her to pose before him in order 
that he may manufacture wearisome descriptions of her aspects 
and moods, He simply lives with her, and makes us like to live 
with her in natural and enjoyable relations. And out of this un- 
constrained life comes a pure stream of joyous literature, as win- 
ning to the child who welcomes the morning, the birds, the dew, 
and the flowers, as to the old man who sits in his doorway to 
watch with placid enjoyment the setting sun.” The lessons are 
illustrated and are accompanied by synopses of conversations and 
by phonic drills (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 





The study of French has become a necessity for literary, social, 
and business purposes. This language is rather difficult as to 
the use of the verbs, and it is a matter of great importance for 
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educators to find out which is the best method for acquiring it, 
The systems now in use can be divided into two classes: The 
old school, giving too much theory and not enough practice ; the 
new school, giving too much practice and almost no theory. To 
unite the good features of both systems seems to have been the 
object of Prof. F. Berger, the well-known French teacher of New 
York, who recently published a Mew French Method, of which 
A. Mason, B. A., of Cambridge university (England), says: “ It 
contains a lot of practical work and enough theory to enable 
pupils to become scholars. The teacher will find his task singu- 
larly facilitated.” Particular attention is given to verbs and it 
will be found that their treatment is admirable. Teachers of 
French should examine Prof. Berger’s little book. (F. Berger, 
853 Broadway, New York. 75 cents.) 


Formerly it was the custom to liken the acquisition of science 
knowledge to the labor of climbing up a hill. A series of books 
are issued that liken it to climbing a ladder; they are called the 
Science Ladders. Either metaphor is good, as knowledge can- 
not be acquired without some effort. But authors of text-books 
now try to make the labor as easy as possible, and these books 
are a valuable help in that direction. One of them is on Mam- 
mals of Land and Sea, and is by Mrs. Arthur Bell. It gives in 
brief and comprehensive form, for school study or reading, the 
facts about this important division of the animal kingdom. There 
are seventy-nine illustrations. Another book in the series is 
Links in a Long Chain; From Worms to Birds, by the same 
author. It is written in the same careful way and is liberally 
illustrated. (Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New 
York. 

That celebrated English critic, George Saintsbury, has had 
issued a second series of his Essays zm Literature on British 
writers from 1780 to 1860. Probably no one has studied the 
subject with greater care than he, and these essays, making a 
volume of over four hundred pages, are worth the careful atten- 
tion of students of literature. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.00.) 


One can never take nature second hand and get the pleasure 
out of it that comes from intimate association, yet, as in the study 
of literature, one may supplement his own observations with the 
record of what others have observed. Many have written of the 
common sights, as birds, insects, trees, etc., during the daylight, 
but Charles Conrad Abbott, M. D., in Motes of the Night has 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 800.) 











Industrially 


THAT is as a labor-saving machine which is 

used everywhere, and is now indispens- 
able to.the world at large. The knowledge 
of how to operate it is sure to prove of service 
to every pupil, and in conjunction with short- 
hand, opens honorable and profitable em- 
ployment to both sexes. 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER is known if oh edb 

and used everywhere. It is the Standard ay 
Writing Machine of the World. It is distin- 
guished for Simplicity, Speed, Durability, and 
Easy Manipulation. The following facts il- 
lustrate its repute in the commercial world : 


The 34 leading office build- 
Rew York ings contain 3426 type- 7$ per 
— - writers of which 2698 were cent. 
Remingtons .........e000 


NUMBER 


The 37 leading office build- 
Chicago ings use 3523 machines of 73 eae. 


which 2572 are Remingtons. 





TWO WAYS TO USE THE—— 


Remington ‘Typewriter: 












Booklets Illustrating Buildings Referred to, Sent Free on Request. 


secesse OpeRoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, Wew Pork. 


Educationally 


THAT is as an effective instrument whereby 

scholars can be more quickly and certain- 
ly instructed in all that pertains to Spelling, 
Grammar, Composition, Punctuation, the ar- 
rangement of words, sentences, and para- 
graphs, the use of capitals and everything re- 
lating to the correct and graceful use of writ- 
ten language. 

guag 


EXPERIENCE proves that as a sequence of 

such elementary training on the ma- 
chine, other and even more important advan- 
tages follow. Habits of close Observation 
and greater Accuracy and Neatness are forcibly 
inculcated. The speed encourages greater 
rapidity of thought and action. More atten- 
tion is given to expression and greater terse- 
ness and vigor become natural. 


or 950 are Remingtons out of 
6 BA 1496 machines found in service Boston 
* in the 38 leading office buildings of ————— 
equal to roor are Re- 
mingtons in a total of 
19 eer. 267 writi ines Philadelphia 
cent 1267 writing machines 
in use inthe 16leading ~~ —~ 
office buildings of 
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9 th ti i i i te tt te ted 


Cafe S cherrt te orn 
Z 4 city’ 
Professor Mowry Endorses the 


Caligraph-. 
Typewriter 


after an extended personal experience with it. 

















OY Artistic Catalogue, Testimonial l 
Booklet and Sample Book of Type- 


For School or any other use “It Outlasts Them All.” 
writer Papers will be sent on re- 


American Writing Machine Company.. 
quest to the readers of The School 


Journal. l 237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SSEBVCSAAVVIsaseseseseseee 

“The e : “The World’s 
Light We we Greatest 
Running ” Typewriter.” 


Superiorities Established : 


LIGHTEST KEY-TOUCH 
GREATEST SPEED 
MOST CONVENIENT PAPER FEED 














BEST FOR BOTH CORRESPONDENCE 
AND MANIFOLDING 
BEST SYSTEM OF SCALES. 








«rom the United States Government... 


Department of the Fnterior, 
Densmore Typewriter Company, Wasuincton, Nov. 23, 1895. 
Gentlemen :—We have now in use in the Bureaus of this Department nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no complaint from the 
users of them, hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) Hiram BuckincHam, Custodian, 





TH E has just added a unique feature in typewriter construction, an escapement that can be set for beginners, 
DENSMORE and as they advance can be set for rapid work. The pupil is Compelled to Work Rapidly (cultivating 
——— speed), when the escapement is set for speed, or his work will be blurred and spoiled. 








Free Illustrated Pamphlet Containing Testimonials from Leading Concerns. 








Densmore Typewriter Co.,........ 316 Broadway, Rew Work. 
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described the things that happen after sundown—that weird time 
with its mystezies, illusions, and fascinations. It is hard to find 
one who has written of nature so sympathetically, and students 
of the manifold forms of bird and plant and landscape will find 
congenial reading in these pages, which describe the aspects of 
night-time at the different seasons. (Century Co., New York.) 


Geo. Haven Putnam, who published some time since a volume 
entitled “ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times,” has con- 
tinued the same history in atwo-volume work, Books and their 
Makers During the Middle Ages, of which the first volume, a 459- 
page octavo, is now before us and the other volume in press. The 
first volume covers the years from 476 to 1600, a most interestinz 
and prolific period in the world’s literary history. Part I. relates 
to books in manuscript describing the making of books in the 
monasteries by monks, nuns, and others; some libraries of the 
manuscript period ; the making of books in the early universities, 
and the book trade of the manuscript period. Part II. treats of 
the earlier printed books, under the heads of the renaissance as 
the forerunner of the printing press, the invention of printing and 
the work of the first printers of Holland and Germany, and the 
printer-publishers of Italy. The field that he has undertaken to 
cover is comparatively unworked and hence the labor of collecting 
and arranging materials for the volume has been enormous, but 
it has been done most thoroughly. He has given us a history 
that is not only remarkably accurate, but highlye ntertaining and 
instructive. His volumes will remain as standard works on the 
history of book making. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2 
a volume.) 


The readers of Harper's Bazar during the past year found 
among the contents of that paper a series of drawings, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, depicting types of suburban residents and illustrating 
the bright little stories published anonymously under the title of 
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; From “ Out of Town.” Copyright, 1096, by Harper & Brothers. 

“* MISS MARY DRESSED IN SEVERELY CLASSIC DRAPERIES.” 
Out of Town. These have now been published in a volume in 
which form they will afford pleasure to a still wider circle of 
readers. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Post 8vo.,, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25.) 
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EXPRESS CoO. 


CHEQUE 





is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s 
order, for a fixed amount named on its face, in gold, 


20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive 


list of Bankers and Hotels. 


More available, economical, and secure than 
Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, or other forms of 


Travelers’ Credit. 


Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained at any Agency of 


or its equivalent in the currency of the country, at | 
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How Can I Serve My Native Land? 
(Teachers’ National Hymp.) 


How can I serve my native land? 

Is it by taking sword in hand, 

Our boundary line help to extend, 

No matter whom we may offend ? 

’ Tis not the sword that we should use 
To serve our native land ; 

By industry, with love and truth, 

The nation firm will stand. 


My native country to befriend, 

Must I my time and treasure spend ? 
My country’s welfare to promote, 
Must I teach people how to vote ? 

’ Tis not by worldly care nor pride 
You serve your country best, 

Keep truth and honor by your side, 
And leave to God the rest. 


How can I serve my countrymen, 
By my example, word, or pen ? 
Should I not teach them all to try 
To do as they would be done by? 
To serve the Lord and do His will, 
Is highest work for man; 

This truth in every heart instill 

By every means you can. 


How can we serve our native land? 

By taking childhood by the hand. 
From evil ways their feet we'll keep 
And lead them up Life’s path so steep. 
Though mountains we may not remove 
Nor thorns keep from their way, 

Let hope and love and kindness prove 
God leads us day by day. 


Washington, D. C. —LOUISE POLLOCK. 
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Blood Supply for Nerve and Brain Workers. 


An eminent medical professor, Dr. M. Allen Starr, of New 
York, in a recent address on ‘‘ The Causation of Nervous Di- 
seases,’ made this significant statement: “ There zs no part, 
every cell of which is so constantly bathed in the vital fluid, as the 
nerve cell.’ This, of course, implies the normal full supply of 
the vital fluid, and impressive y indicates the necessity of such 
full supply, to the very basis of vitality in the brain and its 
branches, or, in other words, the nervous system. 

Professor Mann, in an address, fully described the physiologi- 
cal process of brain or nerve fatigue and repair, as traced to the 
very bottom in the elementary nerve cells, or neurons, by scien- 
tific experiments on the living subject. When a neuron is made 
to work, it undergoes certain manifest changes. There is a gen- 
eral diminution in the size of the cell; a lessening power to ab- 
sorb material ; vacuolation, which may be taken as a proof of the 
using up of its own substance; and also changes in the nucleus, 
which is decreased in size, and changes from a smooth and 
rounded to a jagged and irregular outline. There comes a time 
when the cell becomes so exhausted that it is no longer capable 
of sending out impulses, and requires a period of rest to make up 
what it has lost of form and substance, and to regain a store of 
energy. 

The first essential in the maintenance of proper nutrition of 
the neuron, that it may not only keep up its supply of energy, 
but recover from the effects of exhaustion, is a proper supply of 
nutrient material, which is necessarily brought to it by the blood. 
Oxygen must be the power factor in nutrition, at all points, and 
pre-eminently at the starting point of the vzs vztadzs, in the brain. 
Hence, it is not alone a special, but a weil-nigh universal, demand 
in disease or debility, that the highly vitalized blood corpuscles, 
charged with oxygen, which are derived from the arteries of the 
most robust animals, be constantly supplied to the deficiency in 
the blood-making and blood-oxygenating processes of the sys- 
tem. 

Such supply is ready to hand at the drug stores, in a conserve 
of bovine blood made without the use of ‘heat or any other de- 
vitalizing agent, ard readily proved to possess its vital and vital- 
izing powers unimpaired. Any specimen of; the preparation 
called “ Bovinine,” examined under the microscope, will give evi- 
dence of a perfect and even profuse complement of living blood 
corpuscles, in full size and development, unimpaired in any re- 





Is the Boy Running 


away from the Bees? 
Oh, no! He is sud- 
denly reminded that 
his mother sent him 
to the druggists for 
a cake of 
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Tar Soap 


ANTIDOTE FOR 


Stings, 
Bites, 











Chafing, ; ae 
Prickly Heat, ee 


' ) gat ory 
and various ills of ed 


the skin, common in summer. 


It soothes the skin in irritated conditions, 
and is a safeguard against contagion. 
—Journal of Health, N. Y. 


DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS; or 
Packer Mfg. Co., 81 and 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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3 Hotels may change greatly in one 
year's time; in two years they are 
often combdletely transformed. Every 
traveler recognizes this fact. The 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
opposite Grand Central Depot, 





bas been steadily improved during 
the last decade until it stands to- 
day as the leading family and 
tourist hotel of moderate cost in the 
city of New- York. 
Elevated k. R. and horse cars to all parts 
of the city. Central location—right in 
the centre of the theatre and shopping 


district. Baggage to and from 42d St. 
depot free Every attention to comfort. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
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spect ; while its proper and systematic application under compe- 
tent medical supervision is invariably found to result in indubit- 
able evidence of its direct absorption into the blood stream with 
all the efficacy of blood transfused from one living person to an- 
other. 


A Standard Pronunciation. 


Whether it be indicated as in the past by complicated diacrit- 
ical systems, or as in the present by a carefully worked-out plan 
based on sound principles, pronunciation has not received from 
educators the amount of attention to which it is entitled. 


Every one who is particular in speech, who takes pride in be- 
ing correct, and in knowing the accurate pronunciation of every 
new word, will appreciate the great strides that have recently 
been made by phonetists, lexicographers, and linguists, in this 
direction. Appreciating the need of something better, the lead- 
ing philologists of the country, together with many eminent 
authorities from abroad, met in convention at the Centennial, at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, for the amendment of English orthography. 
Foreseeing the great interest this convention would excite at the 
time, the American Philological Association appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the labors of the body convened. During 
the following year this committee, that comprised the flower of 
the philologists and lexicographers of America and England, re- 
ported the Scientific Alphabet, which, after careful investigation, 
had been prepared and promulgated by the American Philolog- 
ical Association, and adopted by the American Spelling Reform 
Association. The aim of this alphabet is to give to every sound 
of the English language its own sound-sign, and to every sound- 
sign its own sound. 

According to its principles, each vowel-letter represents one 
distinct elementary sound in its two forms, as long and short; 
each consonant letter represents only one sound, and diphthongs 
are represented by their vowel elements. Three new vowel-let- 
ters are introduced for three distinct elementary sounds never be- 
fore adequately represented by the vowel-letters of the ordinary 
alphabet. In making use of this precise method of indicating 
pronunciation, the editors of the Standard (Funk & Wagnalls) 
added two diacritics to denote colloquial weakenings. 


The great merit of this alphabet lies in the fact that it requires 
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fewer characters, as its three new vowels do away with about 
three-fourths of the diacritics usually required. It involves fewer 
modifications from the ordinary spelling of words, and further, it 
is consistent throughout and contemplates only such changes in 
spelling as are in the direction of logical and scientific spelling re- 
form. Lastly, it furnishes a basis & accurately representing all 
sounds used in the English language with the fewest possible 
characters, 


Our readers will find it of great advantage to study carefully 
this triumphant creation of philological genius. We are con- 
vinced that they will readily grasp the niceties of pronunciation 
which it affords. By adding it to their methods of imparting in- 
struction and by applying it systematically they will attain an ex- 
actness of diction that will be the envy of their associates and the 
admiration of all. 


New Art Supply House. 


To meet the growing demand for art works for school decora- 
t.on, J. C. Witter & Co., 76 Fifth Ave., publishers of Art Educa- 
tion, have arranged to supply everything needed for this purpose, 
including the best photographs, photographic reproductions, en- 
gravings, casts, and pottery. There is no one house in America 
which can fill orders for any or all of these lines, and it will be a 
great convenience and economy of time and money for schools 
to place their orders with experts who have made the needs of 
the schools a special study. Superintendents, school officials, 
and teachers are not, as a rule, familiar with the scores of differ- 
ent places which can supply only one line of art works and are 
liable to be misled as to subjects, quality, or prices, and will wel- 
come the advice of a house thoroughly posted in all lines, 


In the way of casts for drawing purposes they have something 
entirely new—a line of fruits and vegetables in the round, from 
nature, These casts are perfectly true to life, and are made by 
a new process from a fiber material which renders them very 
light and almost u#bdreakadle, consequently in addition to being 
the best for schools on account of artistic merit and toughness 
they are the most economical, Casts in this new material can be 
obtained only of J. C. Witter & Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A course of medicine to purify the blood is now in order. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 












Food, Food, Food, is What is Required 
But in Concentrated Form. 
Brains ! 


once made when asked with what he mixed his 
colors. 


was the reply a prominent painter 


Brains! would be the reply of any modern 
physician if asked what he gave to effect his mar- 
velous cures. There would be as much truth as 


terseness in the answer. 


The same remedy is not always given for the 
satne disease, in these times. Circumstances, the 
age of the patient, and surrounding conditions gen- 
erally, are considered. 

The first thing our advanced doctor attends to 
is the strength of the patient. That must be main- 
tained at all hazards. Medicine can no more be 
carried to a diseased part, when the blood hardly 
circulates on account of weakness, than a boat can 
be sailed on a river whose channel has run dry. 











LONDON, PARIS, CHRISTIANIA. 


A Patient’s Strength. 


MEDICINE DOES NOT ALWAYS SUSTAIN IT. 


THE BOVININE 
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New Blood Must be Made. 


New flesh tissue must be built. New strength 
must be found; and all this with the least exertion 
on the part of the patient. 


In such emergencies, beef tea, beef extracts, 
jellies, and other so called invalid foods have been 
given, but they were not satisfactory. Too much of 
the life-sustaining qualities had passed off in the 
cooking. 

Such facts as these led to the discovery of 
Bovinine—the greatest and most concentrated Beef 
Juice ever produced. It is used and commended by 
physicians the world over. In thousands of cases 
has it fanned the smouldering embers of life again 
into a blaze, and arrested the progress of some 
wasting disease. 





For infants, the aged, convalescents, the over- 
worked, or sick, it is a boon beyond price. No 
family can afford to omit Bovinine from their 
medicine chest. Though itis not a medicine, it is a 
preventive of those ills for which medicine is given. 
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495 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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66 ° Teachers and Clergymen who are 

A Vacation seeking a delightful tour for their 
Summer Vacation Days, can find in 
Beautiful Acadia all that makes a 


* e 99 
in Acadia. pleasing Holiday, combining Recrea- 


tion Instruction and Variety, with 
ee 2 Ss BS Oe 





elegance and comfort—if they travel 





via the 


CANADA, ATLANTIC & PLANT 3. 3. LINE. 


Superb, Staunch and Swift Steel Steamships, direct from 


For lour Books and Literature, Rates, Sailing Dates and all 
other information, address : 





J. J. FARNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agent, Boston to Halifax, N, Ss. 
261 Broadway, New York. 
B. F. BLAKE, A. G. P. A. E N. MILLS, City Pass. Haw kesbu ry, e.. B. . 
and Tkt. Agt., 207 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
B. W. WRENN, Pass. Traffic Manager. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


H. B. PLANT, Pres. M. F, PLANT, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. With rail and water connections at these ports for all 
points in the Maritime Provinces. 


(S All Steamships of this Line sail from the North ee 
Side of Lewis Wharf, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ONLY ONE NIGHT AT SEA. 
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1 € Total Income i “ie $ 48,507,430 51 


Total Paid Policy-holders in 1895 $ 23,126,728 45 


Insurance e Insurance and Annuities in force $890,074,453 78 


Net Gain in 1895 . , - $ 61,647,645 36 

















Note.—Insurance merely writien is discarded from this State- 


( ) ) [ ment as wholly misleading, and only insurance actually issued and 
Inpatl paid for in cash is included. 
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Latin, 


Arrowsmith & Snepe’s, s, A B. Cc. 
Coy’s Latin Lesson, 
Exbert’ 8 Inscriptions, “ 
Harper & Bur; ess’ 3 Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid “* 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Linc say’s Cornelius Nepos, “* 
Lord’s <mesee Laelius de 
Amic = 
Peck & ee 's Rom 
an Life, ” 
Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, “ 
Hayes & Mason’ wGrcmomer, 


. B. Clive 

Allcroft & Haydon Syntax 
W.B. Clive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), U. P. e 





Latin Classics (18), L. 8. 
Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F RCo. 
baa & Sanford’s Viri 
8. F. & Co. 
Lowe & Ewing" 8 Cusng, 
r. & Co. 
Rigg'’s Cicero & once S F &Co. 
Chase&Stewart’sist yr, E. &Bro. 

Ceesar 


- Aeneid, = 
= Cicero, - 
sed Horace, me 
“ Sa “ 


Hu 
Benuett’s Gram., Ally n & Bacon 
Kelsey’ 8 — Ww ar, oe 


Sic 
Lindsay&Rollins-EasyLes.,’ 4 
Rolfe’s Viri Romae, 
Scudder’s ist Keader, = 
Macm. 


Cice 

Hart & Osborn’ (Vir.), D. Me Kay 
Heileg’s (Ovid 
Clark’s tieoae,” - 
Clark’s Cicero, * 

* Saliust, be 

* Flacc cus, ° 
Beeber’s Livy ” 
Allen & Gre ag goem, = 

Gino & Co. 
se atin AME 

Collar’s ae (5), o 
Cullege Series Latio, - 
Greenough’s (7) “ 
McCabe’s Burgham (3), E. H. B. 


Cook’s Latin Course, Macm. 
Latin Classics (68), a 

Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. 
Johnston’s Cicero, 5S. F. & Co. 
Jones’ ist Less., Griggs 
Latin Gram F. & Bro. 
Rolfe’s Nepos, Allyn & Bacon 
Clark’s ace, D. Me Kay 


= Sey 
Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial § Series, 


live. 
Logic. 
Schuyler’ 2 A. B.C. 
——, Inductive, Harper 
Welto W. B. Clive 
Grepory’ s, E. & Bro. 
Hedges’, A. & Son 
Jamieson’s, “i 
wood’s Ele. J.B. L Co. 
Hiil’s, Sheldon 
McCosh’s, Scribner 
Minto’s, ad 
Law. 
Commercial Law, W. &. R. 
Business “6 <y 
Commercial Law, M. M. & Co. 
Commercial Law, P.T.B.Co. 





— Literature. 
Brooke’ A. B.C. 
Catheart’s Lit. Reader, = 
Matt va 
Suiuner’ y *i3), a 
Watkins’, # 
Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson’s History of 


Low’s, W.B. Clive 
Pi pmonnet' 8 (2), i. H. & Co 
Sha Sheldon 


Hlaiedel’ 8 First Steps, L. & S. 
Underwood’ 8 Am. Authors, “ 


British “ 
Trimble’s (2) FE. & ie 
Scribner 


Renton Outlines, 
Higher Mathematics. 


Cuurch’s Desc. Geom. A. B.C. 
Music. 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 

Brewer & Keddalls, M. M. & Co 
Greene’s (), Werver 
Ceciliau System (5), 5S. B. & Co. 


Normal Course (4), 
= Supplementary. (4), * 
Ginn & Co. 


Mason & Veasi bad 
Whiting’ ~ Music’ Con co 


Whiting’s Reader, 

W hiting’s Chorus Book. 
Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. 
Hun.’s History of, Scribuer 


Manual Training. 
Compton's ‘3 Ist Lessons in 
orking, 
~~ ‘3 sSioyd S, stem 
Wo orking. 
Mythology. 
M. M. & Co. 
re McKay. 


Liverm re’ 3, 


ren’s, 
Murray's Manual, 
Dwight *s, Ss wT Co. 
White’s & Son. 
Aiken’s Mind & Mem. Tr ‘Harper 
Edward’s Hand Book, E. & Bro. 
Murray, Scribner 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


Burnett’s Zoology, A. B.C. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. ns 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. = 
Steele's Pop. Zoo. = 
Tenney’ 's Nat. Hist. ed 
Orton’s 8 Zoology, Harper 
Green’s L. Co. 
Colton’s “ PD. C. H. & Co. 
Taompson’s Zvo., Appleton 


Psychology and Men. Phil, 
Halleck’s Phy. . — Cul. A, B. Cc. 
Putnam’s Ele. 

Roark’s Phy. . Hiucation, a 


Browne’s (4), arper. 
Davis’, ag 
Dewe:’s ped 
ae alle lye M. & Co. 
alker & Bacon 
Sally's Pr Prychology (2), prt ~—— 
H. H. & Co- 
James’ 
Haven’s Men. Phil., Sheldou 
Compayre’s Phy., L. & 8. 
Penmanship. 


4 mtg etree 9 al ), A. B. Cc 
Barnes’ National (12), 

Eclectic (19 
Harper’s (1%), “ 
Spencerian (22), a 








Merrill’s (2), M.M.&Co 
University U. P. Co. 
Ellsworth: 8 (12), V eraer. 
Graphic (17), Lovell 
Hill’s 8 (12), LS. & S 
Butler’s (6), F, H. B. & Co 


Business Standard (7), on 


Economie (3), P.& P. 
Heathb’s (10), D.C.H & Ce. 
Duntonian (9) T. B. & Co. 
Vertical Penmanship. 
American (7) A. B. C. 


Spencerian (13), 
Swisher’s (5), - 
Merrill’s (i4). M. M. & Co. 
Hill’ &S 


3 (X), » § 
Norma! (10), 8. B. & Co 
Gian’s, Ginn & Co. 
Vaile’s (8), H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’s oF P. & P. 
fleath’s (6) -H& Co. 
Sheldon’s Ele., (4) “Sheldon 

bad Gram., (6) 

Common Sense, (8) Lovell 
Ellsworth’s, (6) Werner 


Phys. and Hygiene. 


Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. 
Kellogg’s (2), = 
Smith’s (<), “ 
Steele’s = 
Tracy’s * 
Walker’s Allyn & Bacon 
Hutchinson’ 8 {°)» M. M. & Co. 
Dunglison’s Werner. 
Buckalew & ” is’, Lovell. 
soane'e, . 5. & 8. 
ay’s Wm. Wood 
Gutter? s Series (3), J.B. L Co. 
Blaisdell’s (' ), Ginn & Co. 
Phys &Health (3),E. H. Le & Co. 
Miil’s & Bro, 
Gage’ ‘s Anatomy, sé & Co, 
Foster & Shore's, | Macmillan: 
Thornton’s, . G. ¥ 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 


Janet’s El. of Morals, A.B C. 
Yeabody’s Moral Phil., ia 
Haven’s. Sheldon 
Mackenzie’ 8 Ethics, W. B. Clive 
Phonography. 

Hieffley’s (Pitman) A. B.C. 
Munson’s. Harper. 
Comple te’ Instructor, Fitman. 
Phrase Buuk, = 
Dictionary a » 
Correspondence, - 
Cross’, Griggs 
Manual, Pho. Inst. 
Readers, (2) ~ 
Phrase Book, - 
Dictionary, is 
Osgoodbi ’s Pesnctin, W.&R 
Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co. 


Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A. B. U, 
Eclectic (3), ma 
Pathfinder (3), ée 
Stowell’s (3). 8S. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 
Readers, 

Appleton‘s (6), A.B. C 
Barves’ (5), ie 
Harper’s (6), = 
McGuffey 's (6), ee 
Swinton’s (7), Se 
March’s Anglo Saxon acpore 
Collard’s (3), M. M. & Co. 


Holmes’ (5), U. P. Co. 

Davis’ (4), 

New Normal ¢ 5), Werner 
| Werner Prim 


| Cleveland's (3), 








Continental (3) Mutual Book: Co. 
Buckalew Los = 


L.S8 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. & 


iGo. 

Normal Course (8), 
Patriotic (16), J.B. L. "Co. 
Stickney’s (5), Ginn & Co. 
Hazeu's (5), E.H. B & Co. 
Butler’s (6), 
Monroe’s (6), “ 
New ~~. Primer P.&P. 
Vertical ** -” 
Riverside Primer & Reader 

H. a & Co. 
Town's (6), & Son 
New Franklin, i ». Sheldon 

Supplementary Reading. 

Rickoft A. B.C. 
Eclectic (6), ee 
McGuftey’s (6), os 
Morgan's “ 
Standard (7), a6 
Swinton's (4), + 
Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Golden Rod Books, U. P. Co. 
Standard Literature Lee 
Drake’s (3), Scribners 
Wright (4 bad 
Parker & 


larvel’s (2), L. S.&S, 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9),S. B. & Co. 


Lovejoy’s Sup, Read, (9), 

Perry, Maac fiason 
Norton’s (6), Co. 
Riverside Series H. M. & Co. 


Morris’ aa Sates, J. 
Columbia 
Macmillan’ 3 Sch. Lib. (20) Mec. 


B. i. Co. 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 


A. B.C: 
Herrick’s > 
Hooker's = 
Johonnot’s (6), os 
Monteith’s = 
Lockwood's Q). 
| al 8 (3), oe 

re 

Bass’ pono Life D.C H. & Co. 
Bass’ Animal ‘ 
Wright's , (4). - 


Cooper’s 


Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton’s A. B.C. 
Jobonnot's (6), « 
Sheperd’s - 
Skinner’s a 
ae J. B. L. Co. 
Mayna (2) M. M. & Co. 
Aphereon” 8. {33 bes 
Macmillan’s, (7) Macm 
rdge’s, L. &8. 
Waters, (2) - 
Blaisdel’s Civil War, De 
Monproe’s, * 
Green’s English, Harper 


Reader, Geographical. 





Geseveatpeal Reader A. B.C 
Johonnot’ = 
Long's a 
King’s (5), L. &8. 
Picturesque, (5) L. & 8, 


Spelling. 
Harrington’s (2), A. B.C 
Gin ‘ « 


s 
McGuffey's Revised “ 
Metcalf’s sat 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 


Pooler’s ven 
Swinton’s (3), bas 
Reed’s M. M. & Co, 
Merrill's « 
Henderson's « 
Hansell’s, U. P. Co 
Buckwalter's (2), Werner 
Melepy & Griffin Lovell 
Gilbert’s L.S.&8 
Normal (3), S. B. & Co. 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Co 
New American(3), vee 
Seventy Lessons W.&R, 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 
Patterson’s, “ 
Hunt & Gourley, « 
Lippincott’s, U.P.Co, 
Westilake’s, E. & Bro, 
Beitzel’s, C. 8. Co, 
Spelling, P.T. B. Co 
Science, 


Mech.— —Briggs& Bry an, Ww -B, Clive 
Hydrostatics “ 

Sound—Ste wart ve 
Heat - 


Light e 
Magnetiom Miootetetty = 


Bert’s — a J.B. L.Co 
Bert’s Pri as 
Bailey’ 2 Phy retenl, C. H. & Co. 
Boyer's Biology 


Chutes thysical + epeeemees 
Snaler’s Geolog 
Glazebrook—Mech. Macm. 
Glazebrook— Dynanics - 
Glazebrook—Light ” 
Glazebrook— Heat 2 
Geikie—Geologys 

Thornton’s Phy siog. L. G. & Co. 
Woodbull’s Object Lessons “ 
Dana’s Mineralogy,J.W iley Sons 
Webb—En ineering 

Merriman& Brooks Surv.,“ 
Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. Appleton 
Appleton’s Sch. Physics A. B.C. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy “ 
Steele’s Popular Phy ane “ie 


Kiddle‘s Physics . Wood 
Ganot’s - - 

Mead’s S S B. & Co. 
Gage’s (4) Ginn & Co. 
Davis’ Mental eee. 8. B. & Co. 


“ 


Robinson’s Mora 
Sharpless & Philip's rT 
Phil. J. & Co. 
Le Conte’s Geology Appleton 
Thom n’s Zoology 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, so 
Barker's Physics H. H&Co, 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. - 


“ 


“ 





Kerne’s Plants 
Packard's Zoology (3), yd 
Sedgwick s Biology - 
Dana's Geology A. B.C. 
LeConte’s ead “ 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys. TT. B. & Co. 
Shaw’s Phys. by "Ex. M. M. & Co. 
Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Houston’s Pnysics, (3) E. & Bro. 
Dodge's Fle. Biology, Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s bys., 

Allyn & Bacon 











Trade-Mark on Heel. 


MEN’S—LADIES 

HIGH OR LOW-CUT 

CORRUGATED SOLES 
PRATT FASTENERS 


Secure Laces Without Tying 


PRICE—Black, $3.00. Tan, $3.50. 
Ladies’ Covert Cloth Knee Boot, 
$4.50 to $8.00. 


“Ball=-Bearing” 
Rieycle Shoe 


MANY STYLES 


Sold by LEADING DEALERS or sent by express 


prepaid, 


on receipt of price. 


C.H. FARGO & CO. (Makers) 


CHICAGO 


BOOKLET FREE. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
(BPP DPR P SESS D ESS >> 


DIRECTORY. 








AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


SKK CCE CKK KE 


ive below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will he a great convenience 


in seen Corrections are made eac 


School Book Publishers 


eee Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Beaten, 
Atlanta, Portland, 

Appleton & o., D., rs Chi. 
Arpeiveng & pee, A A. on +3 York 
Baker & '  adaeainae - 
Clive, W. B. - 
Harper & Brothers, = 
Harison, Wm. B. 4 
Holt & Co., Henry, * 
7. Ww. R. - 

rr Green &Co., “ 

ell & Co., A. - 
Macwillan & Co., N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co.,NewYork 
The Morse Co., 
Mutual Book Company, 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Sheldon & Co., 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. 
University Publishin 

N. Y., Boston, and 
Van Nostrand, D. 
wont Sons, Jno. 


m., 
Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston School Sup ply Co., 
Educational! Pub. Co., ni 
Ginn & Co., ‘ieaten, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 7 ” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘ * 
Lee & shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N, Y. 
Perry Mason & Co., Boston 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y , Chi 

Thompson, ewe & Co., Boston 
Ware Wm. & C 


Co.. 
Yew Orleans 
New York 
i) 


Boston 


ry 


Sadlier & Co., W. “B. Balto. Md. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Griggs, 8.C.&Co, - 
Open Court Pub. Go ‘ ned 
Powers, O. M. * 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
iSe ott, Foresman & Co., 
Western Pub. Co., 
Werner School Book Co., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., 2 
Lippincott Co., J. B. - 
McKay, David, - 
Potter & Co. Jno. E. 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Johnson, B. F.Co., Richmond, Va. 
Williams & Rogers 

.N. Y. & Chicago 


Roc 
Practical Text-Book Co 


Cleveland, 0. 
C. A. Nichols & Co. 
Springfield Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 

Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co. 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 

8. W. Straub, Chicago 


“ 
“ 


School Furniture 


Allen, Chas. 
Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co. 
Chandler Adjustable Desk to. i 
Perry, Geo. 8. ” 
Hudson School Furniture Co. eo 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle Creek. Mich. 
Kane & Co., Thos. icago 
Rowles, E. Ww. Sine = 
Sherwood & U 
U. 8. Senochi Fo rnitureCo., “ 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. City 


Galpen, 
Buffalo, a. ae 


RF 
Ran‘ Sipe McNutt, 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co", yn se 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. 
Ohio Rake Co., "Da ton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co., Geant Rap ds,Mch. | 
Haney Sch, Fu 
Man Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marshall Sch,Fur.Co. ,Marshall Mch. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co. »Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O 
Durant Desk Co., Racine, Wis. 
Rich’d Sch, Fur, Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
N.J.Seh. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap., finn. 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia. 


Boston 


ry 


“ 


month 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 
Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sone, 
Hammett, J. Thy 
Knott, L_ E. Ap 
Ritchie E. D. + Phone. 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., 
Zieglar Electric Co.. 
Central Sch, Supply Co., Chicago. 
Manasse, L. 
Melntosh Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A. L, Co., 
Sargent & Co.. E. H. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., - 
hmann Bros. Greenville, oO. 
s#ecker, Christian, New York City 
Beseler, Charles - 
Eimer & Amend, 
J. B. Colt & Co., 
Keuffel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co., 
Gundlach Opt. Co., Rochester, | A 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Es be 
Eberbach Drug ‘& Chem. Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. 
Queen & Co., 
Kau. Wm. H., ” 
Williams, Brown & Earl, 7 
fosters. J. ” 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Weston Elec. Inst. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, 0. 
Edgeconib, W. C. Mystic, Conn. 


School Supplies 


Boston 


Chicago 
. 


“ 


ry 


| Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
ym ge oh Bianks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, e 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., = 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 


Caxton Co., The 

Central School Supply House, 

Donahue & Hennebery, 

Educational Aid Association, 

Flanagan, A. 

Kane & Co. Thos. 

Oliver Adams Pub. Co., 

Olmsted, w . 

Rowles, E. W 

Standard somo! Fur. Co., 

U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 

Century Sch. Supply C 
entury upply Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co , 


Holy a Mass. 
Choate, W. F. Co., 


“ 


“ 


Al 
American Mfg. Co. Jemestow N.Y. 
Twin City 8.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Andrews School Fur’g Co. - 
Central cA7 Supply House." 
Harison, W. Bev., 1 
Olcott, J. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, > 
Schermerhorn & Co., 
Wilson, J. B 
Me Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B- “ - 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 
Bell, J. E. 


Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L., te 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N. bs 
Crown Sl ate Co., 
Hobbie, A. D. 
Olcott, J. M, 
Silicate Slate Co., 
Franklin M’f’g Co , Rochester, N.Y. 
| Slatiagton- Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
| Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 
Chester Depot, Vt. 
} American Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. 





8 Crayon Co., Toledo, 0. | 
| Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Cc hicago, | 
| Standard Sch Fur. Co. as 
Londergon, W. H. & ¢ -s | 
| American Slate B. _" Go. he Phila. | 
| Lippincott Co., J. ae 
Book Sane 
Harison, W. Bev. New York City | 
Van Evern, P. F. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get 
~JoURNAL every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional aivertisers in Taz JOURNAL, an 


See also Blackbvards, Book Covers, | 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 
| Hammett Co., J.L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Century Schooi Supply Co., 


+ 
“ 


cago. 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, “ 
The Caxton Co. ” 

U. 8. School Furniture Co.. “ 
Franklin a Co, N.Y.C. 
Harison. “ 


i) 
Potter & Putna Mal 
Potter & Co.. Joon 'E. Philadelpbia 
Congdon, C. , St. Paul, Minn. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. 

March Bros., Lebanon, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., 

Kellogg & Co., E. L., 

Ogilvie, J. 8. ” 
Russell, R. H. & Son, mn 
Garrett Co., Philadelphia 
Penn. Pub. co. - 


“ 


John E. Potter & Co. be 


en & Cyclopedias. 


leton, D. _ New York City 
bad. Mead & 
The Century oo Yes 
Funk & bet mae ay 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. ae. fe Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, = 
| Rickett’s, C. L. 


ow 





Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 
| Wilcox John, Milford, N. Y. 
H H. Carter & Co., Boston 
Duplicating Apparatus. 
Lawton & Co., New York. 
Neostyle Co., ng 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert a Co., ae 
Oak Hall Co., = 
Carpenter & Co. bicago 


Cc 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, H. & Co., » 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Joel, A. J. New York City 
Consolidated | ol — 
Thorp & Co., 8. 

Degrauw, Ay — - Co., 
Ensign M'f'g Co = 
Whitehead HoagCo. -Newark,N 
Frink, W. C., Elizabeth, ie 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 

Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Schumacher,Gym.Co, Akron, O. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chica; 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N. y. 
Steiger Co., E. = 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & Joho, Rockford, Iil. 
Seneca Falls M’ gy Co 


“ 


eneca Falls, N. Y. 
Morse Mach.Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C A.& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


linerals 
New York City 





English Co., 
| Simmons, E. E. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
| Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C. 
| Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 
| Hammett Co.,J L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago. 


| Olmsted, W. A. 
Rand, McNally, & Co., 
| U.S. School Furniture Co. 





vy attention by mentioning THE ScHoo, 
are specially commended as reliable firms. 


Olcott, J. M. 

7 4 Bev. 
ndrews } 

Holbrook, Wie Windsor Ba aC. 

cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, “| 


New York 
Howell, rt E., Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W - 
Barnes & Co., A. 8. 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber, Eberhard, 
Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co., 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dixon Pencil so. Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co. Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co... Milwaukee, Wis, 
Western Ink Co., Winchester, Ind, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Ph 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. —4 
Hammett Co. ,J.L., Bosto 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago 
U. 8. School ne Co, * 
Walker M’f’sg 
Andrews Sch. Fur’ gCo, N.Y.C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


N. Y. City 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, C. H. & Co. “a 
Heggar, Frank, New York 


Franz Hanfstaeg]l, 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Ad. Braun & Co., 


Program Clocks. 


“ 
‘ee 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros., »ston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 


Stationery. 
Babb, Ed. E. Boston 
Hammett Co..3.L, - 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 


Central Sch. Supply House, - 
ay & Hennebery, a 
8. School Furniture Co, *— 

Linpanocts Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y.C. 
American News Co., *a 
Daniel Cote. & Co., ve 
Olcott, J. = 
Blair Co., i C. Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 


Blake Bell Foundry, 
Hammett Co., L. 
McShane Bell Found. ,Baltimore,Md. 
Central Sch. Supply ——., 


U. 8. School Furniture Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, 
nctanes - 

Am. Bell ronan” Northville, re. 
Meneely Bell Co. Troy, N 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. y. 
Rumsey &Co, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Boston 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Geo. B. Doan, Chicago 
Allen, D. A 
Barnes, C. M. Co., d 
Harison, W. Bev. N. Y. Cc. 
Hinds & Noble ' 
Keyser, W. H. & Co. .. Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Penn, Ed. Bareau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bosto on 
Beacon = 
Co-operative’ pe ce 
Eastern 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, 

Albert & Clark Agency, vi Shicago 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency. * 
Winchell’s Agency, Chic ago 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Texas School Agency, 
. a “ Marshall, Tex. 


G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hazard A pacy. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coyriere, } N. Y.C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Angele 
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XHILARATION, ep ee and effervescence of spirits are the laughter of the constitution, 
The liver, which sets the whole mechanism of man at work, at times becomes torpid; it is 
then that Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic, produces that healthful activity which 

reacts upon the whole system and gives a — stren ing sensation, by seeking the place 
ee ee ETS wee Be oe 

and the blessed gi umber and men 

“Best” Tonic gives courage for any  prnnge a a P> st t act 
obstacles will seem but a joyous test of energy. Take 
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AGENTS WANTED. : 


WALKER Il’F’G COPIPANY, 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR BF FORE BUYING. 


PEERLESS 


FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 
Dirt or Soiling of Hands in using 
NO Breaking of lead or getting out of order 
Expense after first outlay. 
Cutting wheel is a case-hardened steel 
file, therefore cannot wear out. Price ex- 
press paid, Japanned,$3.50; Nickeled, $4. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


No. 177 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








Do You Want Better Reading and 
Spelling in Your Schools? 


ou know that thousands of the best Schools 
n this county have recently adopted the 


POLLARD 
SYNTHETIC 
METHOD 


nd are getting results in reading which they 
before thought were not possible ? 
Read what people say of the method: 


D. J. Waller, Jr , ex-State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania: ‘* 1 was impressed with the unusual 
amount of POWER the children displayed. It was 
marvelous.” 


Do 











John Morrow, Superintendent, Allegheny, 
Penn.: “ 1 regard it the best method in use.” 

Jas. F. Williams, Supt., Bristol, Conn., (in a 
letter to Supt. H. I. Wheeler, Burlington, bey “ie 
is the mechanics of reading. . . . Try it and I think 
you will be pleased.” 


We can give you the testimony of thousands of 
people who have used this method from one to six 
years whose verdict in brief is that they accomsJish 
twice as much as with old methods, 


Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that 
you should at once prepare yourselves to teach it ? 

Progressive teachers everywhere are mastering 
this method. 

POLLARD’S MANUAL is the teacher's hand- 
book. Price, postpaid, $1. Inquiries will be met 
with full information. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Astronomical Telescopes. 





Intending to purchase a powerful 
BOARDS telescope should investigate our 
AND newly designed 


TEACHERS § § {-4 inch Faquatorial, 


on Portable Metal Stand, Achromatic Finder, Focus 

Adjustment, Perfect Detnition with powers 50-150- 
Warranted Finest Quality Optically 

and Mechanically. Highly Indorsed. “A Price, 

remarkably fine and cheap instrument.” $50 

Photo and circular free. ° 


fRow) 

Fixed and Portable Equatorials, Helioscopes, Oc- 
ulars, Plane and Concave Surfaces of the highest 
excellence for purposes of scientific research, 

LOHMANN BROS., 
aot W. Main Street, GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks. . . At one half the 
Invertebrate Animals. usual cost. 


40 Specimens in nice case and 40 duplicates. with 
especially prepared text-book of 60 pages for $2. 

Dr. Harris, U. 8. Comm. of Education, says: “ Every 
school in the United States, ia my opinion, should have 
these collections.” 

Relief Maps, Lanterns, Slides, etc., write for 
catalogues and circulars, EDWIN E, HOWELL, 

612 17th Street, N. W., Wasnincton, D.C, 


LANCUACES. 


The Berlitz Illustrated Method for Children, in 
French and in German. Eacb............ 75 cents 














Catalogue and sample pages of other 
works for study of foreign languages 
sent free on application to 


Berlitz & Co., Madison Sq ,N. Y. 





Inter-Collegiate Latin Series 


By means of improved methods and more careful 
annotation, the publishers of this series propose to 
secure for the student a larger return for the time 
given to the study of the classics, enabling him to 
more rapidly mastcr the following difficult es: 
First.—Learning the Vocabulary of the Language, 

its words and the ideas they express. 

Second —Learning the Forms of Words, by which 
their relations to other words in thesentence are 
indicated, and by which shades anc modifications 
of meaning are expressed. Thus we have the 
declension of nouns, conjugation of verbs, etc. 

Third.—Learning the Syntax, which involves the 
ag ty a which underlie the relations of words 

n the sentence. the relations of the various parts 
of the sentence, or the various sentences of a 
paragraph to one another and to the whole. 

Fourth.—Learning the Order of Words. Toagreat 
extent, this knowledge must come in a practical 
way—from reading the connected teat of a classi- 
cal author and becoming familiar with it. 

. 


Send for sample pages, and if these interest you, we 
shall be glad to forward copies of the books. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
307-309 Wabash Ave., - - Chicago, Ill. 


STEREOPTICONS 
SLIDES...... 


Fo SCHOOL WORK 


Electrica', Lime Light, 
Oil Light. 
7 


Call aud see them in 
operation, or, 
Send for Catalogue. 
e 









C. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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©) Practical Books. 
= The latest and best. Spelling, Letter 
© Writing, English, Arithmetic, Commercial 
= Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
{©)) ing, and Pocket Dictionary. Bsed in lead- (GC 

=. ingschools. Catalogue free. The Practical , 
© Text Book Co., Publishers, Cleveland, O. ( 

ONG 
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Menecly Bell Company... 


YY TROY, N. Y., ano 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacture Superior 


eseveeSCHOOl and College Bells. 
Saratoga Summer Schools and Lectares 


For both sexes. July 6 to August 14. Board, 
$5.00 a week and upwards. 30 COURSES offered 
by facu’ty of Union College; also special coach- 
ing for entrance to any college this fall. 13 
COURSES in Schools of Theology and Hebrew, 
by leading Professors from Hartford, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Hamilton, Toronto, etc, Also 12 
Or more FREE POPULAR LECTURES by Bishops 
Newman, Perry, Profs. Elson, French, Gen, Gor- 
don andcthers, Address 


D. F. RITCHIE, Sec’y, SARATOGA SPRINGS, NY. 
y 











THE BEST _IS_ THE CHEAPEST | 


Pencil Pointer. 








History For 
Ready Reference 


AND TOPICAL READING. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 


By J]. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library 
Association. 


2" Giving History on All Topics in the Ex- 
act Words of the Historians fhemselves. 


This work contains the choicest selections, 
upon thousands of topics, from those historians 
whose writings bave been accorded the highest 
place by the common consent of mankind. 


It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively, with greater excellence of literary 
expression, and with a greater economy of time, 
than any other or even all other bocks in the 
world. 


Supt. GEO. J. LUCKEY Pittsburg. 

Larnéd’s History for Ready Reference has done 
more to make the study of history easy and fas- 
cinating than any other work yet published. 

Any event, however obscure, can be found as 
easily as a word in the dictionary; the different 
views of emiment historians can be compared on 
all disputed questions; the contemporaneous 
history of different countries can be readily ob- 
tained; and all this, not in adry condensation of 
facts and dates, but in the exact /anguage of the 
most inspired writers of ancient and modern 
times. 

The excellent maps serve as object lessons— 
pictur e-histories—enabling the reader to compass 
with a glance what could be understcod frcma 
verbal description only by the most Jaboricus 
study, while the outlines afford a novel and effec- 
tive means of welding together events into a 
jogical chain of sequence. 

These, together with many special features, 
Snch as :—the exact text of all national constitu- 
tions and great historical documents, the exten- 
sive chronologies, and classified bibliographies, 
the bringing of all history down to date in the 
later pages of the last volume, make the work in- 
valuable, not only to the scholar, but also to 
every man who desues himself to be, or to have 
his childrerf become, useful and intelligent citizens 


Supt. W. B. POWELL, Washington, D C. 
It has made it possible for me to see and readily 
use my own library in its connected and sequen- 
tial asp. ct as I have never before been able to do. 


Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The book is in every way unique and remark 
able, It not only groups together the most trust 
worthy information on minor tipics in history 
which one cou'd find only with difficulty and at 
great expense of time in the standard histories, 
but also treats the great events of history in a way 
to give the best there has been written in the 
smallest compass, 

Asa time-saving book to the busy man of 
affairs or to the student, I know of nothing else 
at all «qual to it. 


Sent Carriage free, to responsible sub- 
scribers on easy payments, Send for circular, 
giving fall information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Teachers Should Specialize 


t as 


general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial 





ERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this 
country for good commercial teachers—men of broad 
work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart- 
ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered 
have run all the way from $750 to $1.500. The class of 1896- 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. Intending applicants should 


send at once for catalogues and particulars. 
Address: SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 





New Summer School 


For study of Subject Matter. 
Voice in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Norwalk, Conn., August 3 to 21, 1896. 


Directors: Mr. A. Hallam, 321 West 112th St., New York; Supervisor of Music in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mr. F. E. Howard, 85 Congress St., Bridgeport, Ct.; 
Supervisor of Music in Bridgeport, and author of ‘* The Child-Voice in Singing.” 

Special attention will be given to Sight Singing. The Lectures on the Child voice 
will be illustrated with classes of children. All series of text will be used so far as is 
practicable. Prominent supervisors will treat special topics The location is a very 
pleasant one on Long Island Sound, near shore resorts where board can be obtained at 
reasonable rates. For fuil particulars, rates for board etc., address, 


A. HALLAM, 321 West 112th Street, New York. 
F. E. HOWARD, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Methods of Instruction, and Treatment of the 





Cook County Normal Summer School...... 
<—§-————_—_—CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULY 13TH To JULY Sisr, 1896 
Thirteen Departments s 4° sie reas ee eer Coen Nomen eaten by the 


A School Wholly Devoted to Profession 1 Work. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av., 
For circulars of information address, Station ‘‘O.” Cuicaco, Itt. 





FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. 





H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The thirteenth annual session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with graduating exercises 
July 3ist, 1896. Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (Published by the 
Author) which illustrates a1 d carries out bis recently perfected method of ore will be used with other 
works. This school furnishes special edvantages to those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading 
music at sight. Send for circular. address: 


Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109 Lexington, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED... 


during the summer vacation who would l’ke to earn enough money to pay their 
outing expenses. We want educated people to wear and show our 


Celebrated South African Off Color Diamonds. 


to their friends and take orders for us. 

We are exclusive agents in the United States and Canada for the above gems, 
and for the next six months we are going to retail them at $3.00 per carat 
(unmounted) mounted in Studs and Pins $5.00 to $15.00, Rings $5.00 to $20 oo, 
and thereby gain in advertising what years of newspaper-work could accomplish. 

The same diamonds we sell at $3.00 per carat will cost from $30.00 to $60.00 
at any jewelry store. We want honest people only. Send to cents in stamps 
for agents’ price list and book on the South African off color diamonds. 








225 Dearsorn Srreer 
CHICAGO, /LL. 


THE SEARS JEWELRY CO., 





Publisher’s Desk. 


Do you wish to become well versed in 
history ? Would you like to have the views 
of different historians on great events ard 
personages presented, so that you can ac- 
quire broad and liberal views? Then get 
the History for Ready Reference and Top- 
ical Reading (five imperial volumes), issued 
by the C. A. Nichols Co , Springfield, Mass. 
It groups together the most trustworthy 
information on minor topics in history 
which one could only find with great diffi- 
culty and at great expense of time; it gives 
the best written on great events in small 
compass. 


The pleasure of bicycle 
riding is increased more 
than couble if the chain 
travels easily and 
smoothly and without 
rattle on the sprocket 
wheels. Not only is the 
pleasure doubly in- 
creased, but the wear 
and fatigue is lessened 
one-half. That which 
readily accomplishes all 
this is pure flake graph- 
ite—the most rfect 
natural lubricant known 
in science or practice, 
The Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., Jersey City, N. 
J., the largest as well as 
the oldest dealers in 
graphite in the world, 
prepare a graphite speci- 
ally for cyclists, and will 
send a sample on receipt 
of ten cents. 





Some serious objections to the free text- 
book system have been overcome by the 
Holden System for Preserving Books. It 
has been often complained that disease is 
communicated by the transfer of books from 
one child to another. Where the Holden 
System is used the old cover is removed 
and a new one put on when the book is 
given to another child. The cost of the 
covers is so small and they so effectively 
guard the books against damage that in a 
large town or city hundreds and thousands 
of dollars may be saved every year. They 
are used in all the school libraries in New 
York city and in scores of other places, 
The system includes facilities for the mend- 
ing of torn and otherwise damaged books, 

Perhaps some apparatus of special make 
is needed to study certain phases of science 
in the school or college. If so send to E, 
S. Ritchie & Sons, Brookline, Mass , a dis- 
cription of what is wanted and they will 
make it. Their new catalogue of test in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus, etc., ought 
to be in the hands of every teacher of sci- 
ence, 


The day of text-book memorizing in sci- 
ence is past. Observation work has for its 
sponsors such great men as Agassiz, Dar- 
win, and others. Furnish the pupils with 
apparatus such as that made by the Frank- 
lin Educational Co., Boston, and they enter 
upon the work with zest. Among the arti- 
cles that may be mentioned are the Student's 
Dissecting’ Microscopes, and the Franklin 
Trip Scale, and the apparatus for the Na- 
tional Course in Physics. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85.) 





NEW 
PENS. 


TICAL WRITERS 





ESTERBRO 


? No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 





For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


& ESTERSROOK ec 


No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xow You: 


GESTERBROOK & CO's 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & (COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: . 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


ees— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~iet. 
Joun A. Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896, 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123. 48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 

send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 

but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 

appear in a Policy issued at your age. 











DS re Da I nnn tess ncccccccsccsnsseccsessscecdh ChE HPORE............ . 
My Nameis 


REESE TEE SON Seen oe Oe 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Smit Premier '['ypewriters, 
‘tin 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 








Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branch Qftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


-aboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
aguante, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 





Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

Che new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 

















Carmot be aftsmed with hi 


$ Rreres 


quote unusual Teco” \ 


tical Instruction 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


WITH OR WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
BY ALFRED SARDOU. 


In three parts, with a Chart. The author is not for the first time in the field of French teaching 
before the American public, His previous efforts have been crowned with marked favor and success, 
and, it 1s hoped, this entirely new system will be found highly practical, and a trial of it will convince 
students and teachers that the learning and teaching French with accuracy, rapidity, practical aim, 
and success remains no longer an unsolved problem. PRICE, $5.00 NET. 


Complete catalogue of all publications on application. For sale by 
all booksellers, or postpaid on receist of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue. (48th St.’ 


NEW YORK. 
For use in schools FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
CORTINA METHOD and self-study. | Prof. BERGER, the well-known French Teacher, 





&53 Broadway, New York, has just published a NEW 
SPA NISH, FRENCH METHOD, highly endorsed, especially 
FRENCH, | by Prof. E, Aubert, of New York Normal € ollege, 


| the author of * French Literature,” and by A. Mason, 

ENGLISH, | B.A., of Cambridge University (A*gland), who 

IN 20 LE*SONS. each, $1.00 writes: “Prof. F. Berger's New French Method is a 

Other TEXT- BOOKS, send 5centsfor “CORTI- | masterpiece for the study of French. The system 
NA LIBRARY.” for mastering the verbs is admirable 


i Specimen copy, 38 cents (half ee price.’ 
Govtten Anatomg of Lene Taek. Tv. | Apply Pror. BerGer, 853 Broapway, N. Y. 








Fons =| =~Bisl 


SUPPLIES 
(aeeyiny Jools 
Send for Catalog SINGLY AND Ite 
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CHANDLER & BARBER, “Soro 
UVUNVVCUOAHSRUHELA UAT 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom- a 49-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


260 page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


ES GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE ¥] 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 





























-SPEAKERS— 
READERS will confer a favor by men- New. "Catalogues. FRER 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com. Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 


municating with advertisers. DIALOGUES | 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS.____» 
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N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 

but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 


have prompt attention. Leacw, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 
Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 


964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





With Automatic Arc 


\ Criterion Projection Lantern fiecticCamp. . 


X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- 
atives are providing a wonder- 
ful set of illustration in Physiology. 
We control negatives of several prom- 
inent scientists and are making many 

Lantern Slides {rom them suitable 
for use inany of our lanterns and ster- 
eopticons, 

Projection Lanterns (rom $18 up. 

Triple Stereopticon for projection 
of views in the 

Colors of Nature Lanterns in oper- 
ation at our offices, 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


115-117 Nassau St, & 59 Fifth Av., New York. 
189 La Salle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








AGENCIES— | 
50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


33-39 So. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
512 Locust Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
126 Erie Co., Bank B’ld’g. BUFFALO, N. Y 
23 1-2 Marietta street, - ATLANTA, GA. | 








CILYER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
"O-112 BOYLSTON ST, 318, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 





PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST, 








A NEW PAPER. 





VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER, @ %. 4. 





Size, 7x8 1-2. 


1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


<==) «For Vertical Writing <<eeoenrn,) 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR' aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














131 Post 8t., San Francisc>, Cal, 











Erie Railroad 


Picturesque 
Trunk Line 
of America. 











The on'y line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
— Ox — 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


..- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen, Passenger Agent, 

















School Flags. 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


| With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 


Chicago, (1. 30, 32 South Water St. 
|Cincinnati,O,. ‘ 244 Main St. 
| St. Louis, Mo, “ 210 Nerth Second 8t. 
| Saltimore,Md. “ 104 Light St. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


REE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Bostor. 
Time for each course, October rst to June 1st. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


STABLISHED IN 1884. ... . MWe 
- »« POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7S 








- CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, 

For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for 
particulars. Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. MYERS & CU., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


"THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | * 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass. a Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
mm. Adee Fe 4s. "New York City 25 King St., West Toronto, Can, 728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 
+» Washington, we y “420 Century B'la’g, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


837. 37 secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, "020%. 
o positions ALLENTOWN, PA. pepe. Soe 
L, B, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with sshest oilers 2m and teachers is invited. 
N P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western PositioNS secur WESTERN AGERCY 


viz:ALBERT & CLAKK, Pullman Building. Chicago. 


Stat Shoots, with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 








last year. 














Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions ) 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superios 
Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET. N. Y. 


School Supplies. 


Teachers, Principals, and Super- 
intendents, wanted everywhere 
to sell 


.-Bell’s s Common School Charts... 








through vacation or nial. 
The greatest educational work of 
the day. 
Write for particulars and terms. 
W. L. BELL & CO., 
Cor. 6th and Walnut Sts., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EcBoot of (Pedagogy 








THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


has filled 2102 positions. 


Register Now. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





Manual Free, 








HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
Largest, best and cheapest YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER in the world. 


Young People’s Weekly 


A Paper for the Young People of the Home. Single Subscriptions 60 Cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKL is known as ‘‘THE MODEL PAPER” for youth, It 


contains eight large pagesof four wide columns each, 
illustrated in the most elaborate manner with beautiful and original ‘‘half-tone” engravings, some 
of them PRINTED IN COLORS, 

Our wide awake boys and girls of to-day need the best paper that can be devised. Younc PrEo- 
PLE'S WEEKLY attracts, entertains, helps, stimulates, and shows the way to true living. NO OTHER 
PUBLISHERS of similar papers co mmand the modern mechanical appliances, the large corps of paid 
contributors, the special artists, that are necessary to place a paper in the front ranks. THE BEST 
WRITERS of the day are constantly at work upon it. Every ¢ffoit possible is put forth to make it not 
only the MOST ATTRACTIVE paper for young people, but also the MOST HELPFUL, 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.—Single subscriptions, 60 cents a year, To schools and societies, in 
lots of three or more /o one address, 50 cents a year each, SPECIMEN Copies FREE. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO.,, 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


K] k DERG ARTE AND scm SCHERMENHORN & CO., 


SUPPLIES. J Bet ler Srnaer, 


New YorE. 
Send for Catalogue. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


* 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D, 
Chancellor. 
7 
Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
of higher rank. 
* 

Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yielding $250. a year to 
holder. 

New Residence Hall for Women. 

* 

For catalogue address the Dean 
.-EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N., Y. CITY. 


Teachers Wanted Now. 


NO ROOM TO GIVE LIST OF PLACES. 





If you desire a better position write to the 
New York Educational Bureau full par- 
ticulars of yourself at once. 

Kellogg’s Bureau recommends teachers and 
has filled good positions in twenty nine states. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 East 9th Street, New York. 





SU PPLYING Public, Private, 
School, Club and Society 
Libraries our 
--SPECIALTY.. 


A topically arranged Library List of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. Lists priced gratis. 





Correspondence solicited. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5-7 E, 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitud¢ 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 

“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond anything 
I know of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





The Ideal American Trip. 


2,000 MILES THROUGH 
UNSALTED SEAG........ 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on 
the American Continent ! 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world 
between 


BUFFALO and DULUTH 


By the magnificent steel constructed, modern, 
and superbly-appointed twin-screw 
steamships of the 


Northern Steamship Co., 
North West and North Land, 


5,000 tons. 7,000 horse-power 386 feet in length. 
Accommodate 500 passengers. Carry no freight 
These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either 


in construction, equipment, or furnishing, 
by any ip the world. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most de- 
lightful route across the continent, 
New 67 hour train for Port- 
land via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 
A. A. HEARD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t, 
Burra, N. Y. 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for Tourist Literature. 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 








| 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 811.) 


In that little book by William Hawley 
Smith, The Evolution of Dodd, numerous | 
pedagogical hints are worked into a bright | 
and humorous story. Besides this, A. | 
Flanagan, of Chicago, has another useful | 
book by the same author, Walks and Talks; | 
also some very helpful books in history, 
geography, and music. He makes a spe- 
cialty of furnishing books for school librar- 
ies, selling strictly at wholesale. The Co- 
lumbian catalogue describes hundreds of 
text books and books in pedagogical lines, 





The names of Gifford, Bradbury, Emery, | 
Cogswell, and Meservey are familiar ones | 
to a large number of pupils, for they appear | 
in connection with the text-books sent out | 
by Thompson, Brown & Co.,of Boston and | 
Chicago. There are books in physics, arith- 
metic, algebra, bookkeeping, etc., that are 
used with satisfaction in numerous places. 
Correspondence in regard to them is soli- 
cited. 


Sickness Among Children. 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but 
can be avoided largely when they are prop- 
erly cared for. /nfant Health is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all 
who will send address to the N, Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co.. N. Y. City. 


The luxuries of one generation are the 
necessities of the next How true this is of 
the typewriter. Only afew years ago most 
of the work of copying was done with a 
pen; now the typewriter is used, and much 
hard work saved. So universal is its use in 
business houses that educators see the ne- 
cessity of teaching typewriting in the 
schools, The Caligraph is excellent for this 
use, as it will stand hard treatmert without 
getting out of order. William A, Mowry 
says that “every high s hool in our coun- 
try ought to have a good typewriter ;” he 
recommends the Caligraph _ Particulars 
may be obtained of the American Writing 
Machine Co., 237 Broadway, N. Y. 





The city of Minneapol:s was charmed not 
long since as it had never been charmed be- 
fore. Everybody paused in his occupations 
to listen as the notes from a chime of bells 
on the tower of the courthouse rang out on 
the air, “ The Blue Bells of Scotland.” 
“ America,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Bonnie 
Doon,” ‘*‘ Home Sweet Home,” and other 
airs were played by Mr. Meneely, of the 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y., who fur- 
nished the bells. They have made bells for 
schools, churches, etc, in all parts of the 
country. 


The publisher of school text-books who 
keeps up with the times now-a-days, when 
new educational ideas travel so rapidly, 
must be wide-awake and revise old books 
or publish new ones frequently. No firm 
appreciates this fact more thoroughly than 
E _H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. Their 
Hanen’s Readers, in five books, are fresh, 
well-graded,and well illustrated ; the Union 
Series of physiologies fit the needs of all 
classes of lower and secondary schools; 
Vaile’s Vertical Writing Course comprises 
eight numbers, carefully graded; Butler’s 
Geographies are superior as to maps, print, 
and illustration. A complete catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


Nothing succeeds like success, but the 
successful article must have the qualities 
that make for success. We cannot enum- 
erate all the points that have helped the 
Walsh Arithmetics, of D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, to gain a foothold. They will 
send circulars that will describe them. The 
Heart of Oak Books, containing graded se- 
lections from the best literature, were edited 
by a distinguished professor of Harvard 











Here’s a Little 
Nut to Crack 


JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT, 
it is full of nourishment, the kind 
you need and of 
the right sort. 
With the excep- 
tion of the irritat- 
ing husk, it 
ground into 
Fine Flour* 
by the Franklin Mills. A little 
off white because all the nutritive 
elements are retained—therein is 


Is 
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its goodness, i. e., food. 

If you can’t get this brain, bone, 
nerve and muscle-making flour from 
your grocer, send us his name with 
your order, and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
7 








iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to ” 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yora, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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¢ h. Channon Company 
: Manufacturers of 
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@ Send Sor our new 
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$ 24-26 Market Street, - Chicago. 
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J. M. OLCOTT, — seanqvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 





FLAGS! isis 


required by State 


ms Address : 


OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Successor to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 





4 BUCKEYE BéeLL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI ' 


Y Best Grade Copper and Tin EL 
School, College & Academy 
Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper. 





Musical, f unding, and satis- 
factory Belis for schools, Chee ee 


WESF TRO? Rr. “Ts2e° 


Description and prices on application 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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university, Charles Eliot Norton, and are 
charming from beginning toend. Hyde's 
| lessons in English have exceeded expecta- 


Duxbak . 
|tions as helps in teaching the correct use 
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of English, 


Help 


of the 
S, No wonder some people cannot drink tea| 1, tmaed by ror, wed moter, dite 
Ad — | and coffee—considering the kind they drink is needed by the mh the “ee a 
Pd — of » ae and a for _? we women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
® se ful e _s a tot “Y taste . dalla dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
oe BIAS | ul to the health. — Te rs It; sath quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
Pr VELVETEEN the Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey! rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 


SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“ Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Latics’ 
— Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 

Cc. 


S. H. & M. Co.. P. 0, Box 699, N. Y. City. 
OX~DAD<D<3B< DE O< TE COE EO 










French 
Dressing 


which is now, and has 
been for more than forty 
years, the most reliable 
dressing for Ladies’ and ; 





/ 

Bi 

Pe Children’s Boots and 

, 7 ™ Shoes. An indispensable 
article that every lady should have 
in the house. sk your dealer for 

) BROWN’S and take no other. 

BAD<~3<3< I< 9 O <3 4 CE CO 
SIMMONS 

automatic SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

a STOP \, 

NO SAFETY PINS. Works itsell. Fits avy veit, 

especially narrow leather belts. Sterling, 75c.; Etrus- 

can Silver or Gilt, 20c.; Dead Black, or polished Silver, | 

15c. At stores or mailed on receipt of price. State 


width of belt. One agent reports: “Sold three dozen 
in three hours.” Hundreds of others doing good work 


and making money.—Sells at sigbt.—Great opportun- 
High . 

1896 cae Bicycles 
= = = 100*Oak wood’for$57.50 
Ss, — , 

AI\NS, 
$20 Rieyele “$10.75 
Cash Buyers’ Union,162 W.VanBuren St.s- 1z2Chicago 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
posite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


ity during vacation. Write for terms, etc. 

Shipped anywhere 
SH $85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 

“ + $37. 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 

@eseece 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Central for choveing ond theatres 
ov ORR SOBRE CE 
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Ss. J. & W. O. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 
AVY, A\V/AXC. 0... at lowest 
WZ “AE prices. 
50 
30 Ibs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
At the End of Your Journey you will find 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d ix., 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 





street, New York, for a sample of theu 
goods. This company is the oldest, larg- 
est, and most reliable one dealing dircct 
with the consumers. 


The live teacher should keep well in- 
formed in regard to the educational publica- 
tions of the day, and therefore he shou'd 
have the illustrated cata'ogues of Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. Among the books 
lately published are First Principles of Agri- 
culture, Nature in Verse. A History of 
American Literature, the Normal Course in 
Drawing, etc. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia and author of the 
famous Brooks’ Mathematical Series, has 
prepared a two book series—The Normal 
Rudiments of Arithmetic and the Norma! 
Standard Arithmetic. These books a'e 
based on the principles that have always 
made his arithmetics popular with efficient 
teachers. They are issued by Christopher 
Sower Co. We would also call attention 
to Beitzel’s new spellers—The Primary 
Word-Builder and the Advanced Word- 
Builder. : 


The Smith & White Manufacturing Co, 
of Holyoke, Mass., have just issued their 
annual sample book of Standard school 
papers, which this year is much more com- 
plete than ever before. They have added 
a large number cf Vertical rulings in prac- 
tice papers, both in white and manilla stock, 
also examination papers, composition books, 
spelling books, bookkeeping blanks, pencil 
pad, white and manilla pads. Their line is 
undoubtedly the leading line of school sta- 
ticnery, and with their close connections 
with school supply houses throughout the 
country, they are in touch with the require- 
ments of the different schools, so that their 
line is in every respect up to date, Their 
new sample book can be had on applica- 
tion, and they are ready to furnish estimates 
on yearly supplies of school stationery. 
Mr. B. W. A. Rowles, late of the United 
States School Furniture Co., whose school 
supply house is at No. 177 Monroe street, 
Chicago, IlJ., is their western agent. 


The Great American has the reputation 
of doing whatever it promises and its stand- 
ing in the business world is the best. It 
has been for over thirty-five years at its 
present business location, Nos. 31 and 33 
Vesey street, from which place goods have 
been sent to all parts of the United States. 
A trial order of from one to five pounds of 
tea will be sent to any part of the country 
upon receipt of list prices. The goods are 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 
Postage stamps will be received in payment 
for goods. Always be particular and state 
the name of the tea you want. You will 
not be disappointed in the quality: It has 
been our pleasure to use these goods in our 
household, and when we assert that there 
is no better imported, bought, or sold we 
claim to know what we are talking about. 


At Buffalo and the IROQUOIS in parlor 
on first floor, Mr. Brewer will be glad to 
meet all superintendents and college presi 
dents seeking teachers. Also all teachers 
whether seeking promotions or not. Come 
in, if but for a moment. 


in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


° cure Liver Ills; easy t 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. ae. 


BOVININE 


The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 











muscle, creating new 
blood daily. 


REFORM CLOTHES-PRESS FIXTURES. 





oe . 
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AME 
See How Easy... 


You get what you want. Everything looks as 
though it were right from the tailor or dress- 
maker. It all comes in using the fixtures. 
Yokes Suspend Garments, 75c. doz. 
Crossbars attach to shelf, 12jc. ea. 
Special Pants Stretcher, 25c. ea. 
1 Crossbar for every 2 ft. of shelf and 6 to 
12 yokes to each bar. 
—Make Your Wardrobe a Poem.— } 
We send by express, on receipt of pr ice. | 
Charges prepaid on all orders of $3 and over. 
Circulars free. Address | 


CAZIER BROTHERS, Chicago, Ill. 


For sale in Chicago, Wholesale and Retail, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Dept, 9. 


} 











DIES, If vou have superfiuous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondence confidential in plainsealed envelope 
Mrs. M.N. PERRY, B-41, Oak Pork, Ill. 
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Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department 
roposes to test the 
icycle thoroughly for 

mM army use, and recently 
advertised for propos- 
als for furnishing five 
bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids 
from $50 to $85 each 
for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for Columbias, 
their invariable price. And the Gov- 
ernment selected 





¢ 


Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





The experts who made the choice decided 
that Columbias were worth every dollar 
of the $100 asked for them. 
if you are willing to pay $100 for a 
bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 











Although our grandfathers used nature’s 
“gray goose quill,” with which to translate 
thoughts into words on paper, our fathers 
wrote with Gillott’s steel pens and we to- 
day are still using them. Fifty years is a 
long time for an article to hold the mar- 
ket, yet Gillott’s pens have been in use that 
long and are more popular to day than 
ever, They are made for all kinds of writ- 
ers and writing, including vertical. Joseph 
Gillott & Sons, New York, will furnish 
them if the local dealer does not keep them. 


“ Anything which leads a man to take 
two baths where he only tock one before 
may confidently be regarded as a great ben- 
efit to him.”—Medical Record, November 
7, 1891. 

And for the connecting link between one 
and two baths we can cordially commend 
Packer’s Tar Soap. It is refreshing and 
beneficial, and in every form of eruptive dis- 
ease is efficacious and is therefore espe- 
cially adapted for the toilet and bath. For 
chapped hands, roughness of the skin, and 
sunburn it will be found an invaluable com- 
panion in the woods.—Dr. Rowe in Amert- 
can Field, Chicago. 


Teachers are so well acquainted with the 
International Educat on series that it does 
not rmquire an extended description here. 
Many of the leading educators of the coun- 
try have contributed volumes. Among the 
recent volumes are History of the School 
System of Ontario, by Hon. G. W. Ross, 
School Management, by Joseph Baldwin; 
Froebel’s Principles Applied to School 
Work, by James L, Hughes, etc. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, have others in preparation. 


The educational value of a case of min- 
erals can hardly be overestimated. The 
pupil may be able to get a few in his local- 
ity himself, but he could not make such a 
collection as that put up by Edwin E. How- 
ell, 612 17th street, N. W, Washington, 
D.C. There are forty specimens in a nice 
case with forty duplicates, with an espe- 
cially prepared text-book of sixty pages for 


$2. He also has relief maps, lantern slides, 
etc. 


It is a well known fact in the industrial 
world that when the Remington mark is 
on an article, whether it is a typewriter, bi- 
cycle, or what not, it ranks among the best. 





The Remington typewriter is noted for sim- 
plicity, speed, durability, and easy manipu 
lation, and that accounts for its extensive 
use in business houses in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
places, The machine is now used to a large 
extent in the schools as an aid in teaching 
spelling, grammar, composition, and punc- 
tuation. An error in type looks queer and 
the pupil is more apt to discover and correct 
it than if it-is in script. For information 
write to Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 
Broadway, N. Y. 


The study of the stars, even with asmall 
telescope, affords infinite satisfaction ; how 
much more so with the five and one-fourth 
inch equatorials furnished by Lohmann 
Bros., 21 W. Main street, Greenville, Ohio. 
They also supply helioscopes, oculars, plane 
and concave surfaces of the highest excel- 
lence for purposes of scientific research. 


School teachers, like doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers in fact, like all professional peo- 
ple, have come to look upon the bicycle as 
a most necessary equipment, and the mod- 
ern school nowadays has at least one large 
room set aside for the storage of the bicy- 
cles. The fact that the teachers are the 
most fastidious people in the world probda- 
bly explains why the Stearn bicycle is rid- 
den so generally by them. ‘This wheel, 





commonly known by the euphoneous title 
of “ The Yellow Fellow,” is manufactured 
by E.C. Stearns & Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and is generally recognized as a| 
leader among the high grade machines. 
The makers have endeavored to give their | 
patrons a wheel made of the best possible 
materia!, tested at all points as to its me- 
chanical const: uction and having unexcelled 
running qualities. The latest enterprise of | 
the firm is the establishment of a large plant | 
in Paris where the Yellow Fellows will be | 
manufactured on the same linesand enam- | 
eled in the same color as in this country. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric Program | 
Clock is rapidly being adopted by the best | 
schools ard colleges of the land, as it has | 
proved itself to be of inestimable value in | 
perfecting discipline and system, without | 
which no school can prosper. If all school 
and college officials realized what it does in 
the way of establishing promptness and pre- 
cision, relieving the teachers of all concern 
in regard to the program, saving time and | 
teaching how to use it to the best advan- | 
tage, there would not long be found a school | 
without it. This apparatus is perfectly | 
adapted to all classes of program signaling 
from the public school to the university. | 
No matter how extensive and varied the 
program, one of these mathematical autom- 
atons signals the beginning and close of 
every period of the program or programs 
throughout the entire plant. Its manufac- | 
turer is receiving the most flattering testi-| 
monials from its numerous users who tes- 
tify to its great value in unmistakable lan- 
guage. Full information can be had by ad- 
dressing the manufacturer, Fred. Frick, 
Waynesboro, Franklin Co, Pa, 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’'s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ng Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-tive 








cents a bottle. 


PUSS SOUS 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard — 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 
Well, 


PABST 
MAL exresC] ¥ 


will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be “an old 
man.’ At Druggists. 
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A 
COMPANY 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
| sale.w 31% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teasand 
Coffees 25c. per Ib.“ Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YorK. 
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USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea, Bu., 


N. Y. Educational Bureau, “ 
Sehermerhorn Co., J. = 
Young-Falton Mrs. M. J. ad 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


Bardeen, C. W., 
Robertson, I. 
Educational Ex. 
Central Ed. Bureau, 
Parker, C. J. 

pi alls ‘Teachers’ Bn hange, 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Vashville, Tenn, 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, - 
Densmore Typewriter Co., “a8 


Y.C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Providence, R. I. 

Phiia, Pa. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Hammond erpownuer Co., - 


Yost Typewrite 


or Co 


Typewriter Exchange, 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N 'Y. 
Daugherty Typewriting Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


Williams Type Co., ie te Cit y 
Ford Type Co., 7 me 


Heating & Ventilating 


Am. Boiler Co , 
Boston Blower Co, 


Boston 
“ 


Exeter Machine Works, 


Gurney 
Ideal Boi 


Mugee F 


- Smith& 


Heater Mtg. Co., . 
iler Co., * 
urnace ‘Co.. 
Anthony Co., “3 


Sturtevant Co., B F. = 


Palsey, J. F. 


“ 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago 
Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. 
Chicago. 
American Boiler Co., NR. 3s 
Boynton Furnace Co., “ 
Fuller & Warren Co., ™ 
Gorton & Lidgerwood vie 
Hart & Crouse, ani 
J. L. Mott Tron Works, - 
Standard Radiator Co., ” 
Peck & Williamson Co. Cincinnati O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co , Dayton,O. 
U. 8. Heater Co.: Detroit, Mich. 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., “ 
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Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“ as 
E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa, 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Til, 
Herenden Mfg. Co.. Geneva. N. ¥, 
Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 


Y.C. Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 


Raymond Campbell Mf 

Midc ieee Pa. 
Mowry W.C. Norwich, Conn. 
H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Th. 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, ty 
Pease Furn. Co.. J. F.,Syracuse, N. t: 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y, 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. ¥. 
Giblin & Co., 7 
Kernan Furnace Co., 
Russell Wheeler & Co., 
Broomell, Schmidt &Co., Y o Pa. 
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